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Joseph Hall’s Mundus alter et idem is a delightful and really 
important prose work that has been almost entirely neglected by 
modern students of literature. This disregard is doubtless due to 
the fact that not more than a fortieth part of the work has been 
adequately translated and even the Latin text, in a complete form, 
is not readily accessible. As an example of a rare type of Jacobean 
prose fiction it deserves wider attention. 

The work is an early seventeenth-century prototype of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. As such it is a satire on humanity in general, on 
the characteristic vices of European nations in particular, and on 
various religious sects. In addition, it is a burlesque on the mon- 
strous travel yarns of the Middle Ages, and: even on the serious 
but unreliable accounts of voyages of the author’s own day. A 
thread of allegory runs through most of it, and the place-names 
have clever double meanings that defy translation but are inor- 
dinately amusing. 

Hall depicts the discovery of a new world at the South Pole, 
where all the old-world vices are applauded as virtues, and where 
the prevailing modes of conduct are quite the opposite of those in 
the lands left behind. The new continent is peopled by four dis- 
tinct nations, the gluttons of Crapulia, the viragoes of Viraginia, 
the fools of Moronia, and the brigands and mountebanks of Laver- 
nia. Crapulia has two main divisions, Pamphagonia, whose in- 
habitants are gourmands, and Yvronia, where none but drunkards 
reside. It is difficult to understand why students of early picar- 
esque fiction have failed even to mention Hall’s narrative of La- 
vernian travel in their accounts. His chapters on Pamphagonia 
and Viraginia demand attention from students of Grobian and 
shrew literature. His picture of Moronia is one of the cleverest 
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of all Fool-books, but it has been unaccountably ignored in studies 
of that type of writing. 

There are in this little prose satire many evidences of the in- 
fluence of earlier writers which it is worth while to trace. Classic 
parallels are numerous, and some are of an unusual sort; but the 
influences of continental satirists of the age preceding Hall’s own 
are the strongest, and it is some of these that I wish to note in this 
paper. 

In scheme and general treatment the Mundus bears little relation 
to the works of its immediate period. Were it not for a few con- 
temporary allusions and our certainty as to its authorship and 
date, it might be mistaken for a work of the days of Erasmus. It 
has quite the flavor of the products of the late Renaissance. Per- 
haps Hall, just established as a churchman, feared its authorship 
might be detected and strove consciously to give it a coloring of 
this sort in order thus to legitimatize a work otherwise in danger 
of being condemned for frivolity. To associate himself at the out- 
set with such grave minds as More and Erasmus, who on occasion 
eould adopt a delightfully playful spirit, would disarm criticism. 
But it is more likely that Hall unconsciously fell into the mood. 
That he was by nature akin to men of this temperament will be 
proved, I feel sure, when we investigate his indebtedness to them. 
We shall find much that recalls the Renaissance writers, in spirit 
and tone, and some passages sufficiently like them in phrasing to 
warrant the charge of borrowing. 

Hall was least like More and may be said to have borrowed al- 
most nothing from him. The Mundus has, however, been repeatedly 
called an ideal commonwealth and if its slight resemblance to this 
type is to be considered, the Utopia, rather than any earlier work, 
must have inspired it. If Hall tried really to portray an ideal 
state, he produced his effect by an extended and elaborate use of 
antithesis: he suggested how life ought to be by depicting all its 
worse aspects. Therefore, although he must have had the Utopia 
in mind, he was unable to utilize it as a model for details, for he 
was constantly employing the very material which More omitted. 
He acknowledges an acquaintance with More’s work and, in a single 
instance, an inspiration from it: he coins the noun Anylon by an- 
alogy with More’s Anydros.* 

Aside from any ethical, educational, or sociological value, and 
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1 More, Utopia. Text in Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths, London, 1889, p. 
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judged merely as a clever piece of literary craftsmanship, the Mun- 
dus is superior to the Utopia. It is on a larger scale; it has more 
variety in structure and in style, as well as a somewhat wider scope. 
Its narrative interest, though thin, is more compelling. There is 
a wider range of characters—shadowy, to be sure, but sufficiently 
varied. There are a few surprisingly good descriptive passages 
notable for their individuality of appeal, and such relief is want- 
ing in the Utopia. 

In his schemes for describing the various states Hall adopts 
broadly More’s plan. The order and general character of details 
are the same. In his introductory chapters Hall invariably states 
common geographic facts—the boundaries, nature of the land, 
main divisions, and names of cities. In succeeding sections he 
particularizes about the towns and then describes the population, 
the government, the habits of the people, their commerce, education, 
culture, and religion. It is only in this broad scheme that he fol- 
lows More. Hall’s tendency is to add accounts of special trips, 
interesting incidents, or characteristics, and in these original de- 
partures he is most interesting. More’s material placed him at 
the same disadvantage under which Hall labored in a part of a 
later work, his Characterismes of Vices. Descriptions of vice per- 
mit of a livelier treatment. Therefore Hall’s Poneropolis sur- 
passed More’s Utopia just as his own Vices were later to prove 
more attractive in their handling than his Virtues. 

It was More’s friend, Erasmus, who had the more pronounced 
influence on the Mundus. He was a favorite author of Hall’s. In 
the latter’s subsequent writings there are frequent allusions to 
him, and in the Mundus Hall twice points the way to him in foot- 
notes.2, But these references by no means tell the story of Hall’s 
indebtedness to him. Little of this influence, however, came from 
the Encomium Moriae. That work may have slightly affected the 
general attitude toward Folly in the Moronia pictures, but from 
it the author appropriated only one specific idea, the clever noun 
Morosophi, which he used to designate the leaders of thought in 
Fool-Land.’ It was the Colloquia familiaria that Hall used ex- 
tensively. At some points the parallels are verbally close, but there 
are numerous other associations of ideas that show that Hall’s 


2 Mundus, Book II, chap. iii, and Book III, chap. vii, sec. 3. (All references 
to Hall’s works are to Wynter’s edition, Oxford, 1863.) 


3 Ibid., Book III, chap. ii. 
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mind continually harked back to this little book which he must have 
known in his boyhood. 

Pamphagonia in the Mundus was a land where pears, plums, and 
apples grew in the hedge-rows, where ‘‘game-birds suffered them- 
selves to be taken in hand,’’ and fish were so eager to be caught 
that ‘‘as soon as the hook was cast in they swarmed around and 
clung to it.’’* Akin to this is Erasmus’s description of the country 
where, ‘‘the pompons, the melons, the figs, the pears, the apples, 
and the nuts are offered to you by the trees themselves; you need 
but gape, and they’ll fall into your mouth, as it was in the For- 
tunate Islands.’”® 

In Pamphagonia, too, in the suburbs of Ucalegon, Hall finds that 
‘‘the inhabitants are almost always asleep and, like Pliny’s bear, 
are sunk in such deep slumber that they cannot be aroused even 
with blows. In lethargy like this they grow marvelously fat.’ 
In his Convivivm prophanum Erasmus represents a character as 
affirming, ‘‘I remember I saw a man when I was in Italy that grew 
fat with sleep, without the assistance of either meat or drink.’’ To 
support the assertion he adds, ‘‘I am the greatest lyar in the world 
if Pliny, an author of undoubted credit, has not written that a bear 
in fourteen days will grow fat with nothing but sleep.’ 

Hall’s Glutlanders, with their surfeit of rich viands, are repre- 
sented as getting ‘‘so full that for almost forty days they loathe 
flesh; therefore, they eat fish.’’* This, he explains, is done only 
that with a keener appetite they may approach the neglected meat. 
Erasmus has numerous comments on this fish-eating custom and 
devotes to it an entire colloquy, the "Iydvoqayia. In this the same 
idea is presented from a slightly different point of view. ‘‘And I 
wish heartily,’’ he concludes, ‘‘that eating fish were forbidden, too; 
then people would covet it more earnestly.’ 

Hall made the monstrous bird Ruc the chief divinity in Glutland 
and represented it as surrounded by a flock of attendant Harpy- 
like creatures.?° Erasmus introduced a swarm of similar monstrous 
fowls: ‘‘There followed him a great way off some birds. . . . He said 


4 Ibid., Book I, chap. ii. 

5 Erasmus, The Colloquies. Translation by N. Baiiey, London, 1878, I, 158. 
6 Mundus, Book I, chap. viii. 

7 Bailey, op. cit., I, 131. 

8 Mundus, Bock I, chap. x. 

9 Bailey, op. cit., II, 40. 

10 Mundus, Book I, chap. x. 
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that by their color and ery he might have taken them for magpies, 
but they were sixteen times as big; about the size of vultures, hav- 
ing combs upon their heads, with crooked beaks, and gorbellies. If 
there had been but three of them he would have taken them for 
Harpyes.’”!? 

In his Yvronian pictures, also, Hall draws freely upon sugges- 
tions in Erasmus. The stringency of the laws governing the drink- 
ers at banquets is thus ridiculed in the latter’s Convivium pro- 
phanum: 

Christian. What, won’t you pledge me when I drink to you? You ought 
to have taken off half the cup of him that drank to you. 

Austin. He excused me for that a great while ago. He discharged me of 
that obligation. 

Christian. Pray, who gave him that power? The Pope himself can hardly 
dispense with this obligation. You know the ancient law of drinking. 

Austin. He that an oath is made to has power to suspend it, and especially 
he whose concern it was to have kept it. 

Christian. But it is the duty of all guests to observe the law inviolably.12 

Hall similarly satirizes the custom. Over the gateway of his 
metropolis he places the emblem, 7 aitt 7 Gaudi. Inscribed among 
the city laws is the regulation, ‘‘A man in responding to a toast 
shall drain a beaker of the same size as that with which the toast 
was offered.’’!* To insure obedience to the law, Hall informs us 
that ‘‘from the very beginning of the feast there had been stationed, 
a little above the others at the end, a public recorder, called the 
Auffzeichiner. He in his tablets set down all their drinks as though 
they were public acts. If anyone was detected failing in his duty, 
he might give satisfaction by performing it; but if he refused, it 
was the custom that he should not be let off without paying a large 
forfeit.’ ’!4 

Earlier Erasmus had raised the question, ‘‘I have a mind to ask 
you for what reason the ancients, who will have Bacchus the in- 
ventor of wine, call him the God of Poets? What has that drunken 
god to do with poets, who are the votaries of the Virgin Muses?’’® 
Hall represents each man at his Yvronian banquet as offering a 
toast to a poet, and he observes, ‘‘It was done under the auspices 
of Baechus, since the Muses were unwilling.’’”* In a note on this 


11 Bailey, op. cit., I, 205. 

12 Tbid., I, 66. 

13 Mundus, Book I, Part II, chap. iv. 
14 Ibid., Book I, Part II, chap. iii. 

15 Bailey, op. cit., I, 126. 

16 Mundus, Book I, Part II, chap. iii. 
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passage he comments, ‘‘Horace has said truly of such as these, 
‘either the man is mad, or he makes verses.’’’ In this observation 
he echoes the Crito of Erasmus: ‘‘You know we poets are a sort 
of enthusiasts, I won’t say madmen.”’ 

Those who remember Hall’s strong sentiments against the burial 
of the dead in churches and his provision in his will that his own 
body should not be so interred?’ will recognize his kinship in feel- 
ing with Erasmus who thus attacked the custom: ‘‘Rich men now- 
adays will have their monuments in churches. . . . I believe in time 
they’ll be for having their corpses laid even in the very altars 
themselves.’’® This practice Hall describes as one of the Moro- 
nian follies. ‘‘It is not their custom to bury the dead. According 
to their notion it is inhuman to hide away under the ground a 
parent, a wife, or a friend, merely because the soul has left the 
body.’’!® 

In the IItwioyita Erasmus represents Irides as reflecting, ‘‘The 
Goddess Laverna makes many rich on a sudden.’’ Misoponus re- 
plies, ‘‘What! Do you think I got my estate by thieving?’’ Bailey, 
in his note on this passage, says of Laverna: 

She was the patroness of thieves, especially in the sense of secret contrivers 
of fraud, at Rome. Horace (Epistle I, 16-60) introduces the picture of a 
hypocrite who, after offering public sacrifice and loudly calling on Janus and 
Apollo, gods of Light and Day, mutters under his breath the following prayer: 
‘Fair Laverna, grant me grace to deceive, grace to appear a just and holy 
man; cast the veil of night over my sins; cover my frauds with a cloud! ’2° 
Hall, in designating his Thief Land by the name of Lavernia, stated 
that its goddess was Laverna, and quoted part of this passage from 
Horace to explain his use of the name. 

In describing the divinity of the Fool’s Paradise, Hall says, ‘‘The 
Madonna Lauretta, St. James of Compostella, and our Paratha- 
lassian Virgin mentioned by Desiderius, all shrink to insignificance 
when compared to the goddess Fortune.’ This is one of Hall’s 
two direct references to Erasmus, but he does not give his exact 
source. There is an epistle of Erasmus to Ammonius in which he 
describes a pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, 
and he wrote some Greek verses about it; but Hall doubtless had 


17 Complete Works, I, |xxviii. 

18 Bailey, op. cit., I, 190. 

19 Mundus, Book ITI, chap. ii. 

20 Bailey, op. cit., II, 428, and notes. 
21 Mundus, Book III, chap. vii, sec. 3. 
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in mind the Perigrinatio religionis in the Colloquia. There Ogygius 
remarks, ‘‘I have been to pay a visit to St. James at Compostella, 
and after that the famous Parathalassian Virgin in England.’’ 
‘‘T have often heard of James,’’ Menedemus observes, ‘‘but prithee 
give me some account of that beyond-sea lady.’’ Then Ogygius 
explains, ‘‘Her name is very famous all over England; and you 
shall searee find anybody in that island, who thinks his affairs ean 
be prosperous unless every year he makes some present to that 
lady, greater or smaller.’’?? Erasmus represents each suppliant 
at her shrine as begging a different boon; the merchant prays for 
riches; the gamester, luck; the usurer, large interest; the maid, 
a husband; and the old woman, health. Clearly, Hall has this 
passage in mind in his account of the suppliants of Fortune: ‘‘One 
besought the love that had been refused him; one prayed for do- 
mestic tranquility, another for honor, and another for gold... . I 
saw wrinkled old women hoping for renewed youth. I saw ugly, 
awkward young girls imploring the goddess to grant them beauty 
and grace.’’** It is to be noted that throughout his treatment of 
the adoration of Fortune Hall keeps in mind the spirit of the wor- 
shippers at the shrines of saints, and at several other points he 
seems to have been inspired by this colloquy of Erasmus. 

It is certain that Hall had read the Colloquia, and his two direct 
statements of indebtedness to Erasmus, as well as the numerous 
passages in which I have pointed out such close similarities to his 
work, seem to prove that he had the earlier satirist’s work in mind 
throughout. Hall is entirely original in his main plan and his 
important details of development. It is only in secondary con- 
ceptions that he harks back to the classic of his boyhood. But that 
these conceptions were suggested by, and harmonized so well with, 
the natural development of his general scheme indicates that Hall 
in temperament was closely akin to the author of the Colloquia. 

The pervading satiric tone and attitude, however, throughout 
the Mundus resemble even more strongly those of Rabelais. Most 
of the few brief notices of the Mundus have already pointed out 
the presence of a vague Rabelaisian coloring, but Professor A. H. 
Upham is alone in indicating any specific parallels, and he seems 
to have given only casual attention to the work. Hall gives evidence 
of having read Rabelais as a student at Cambridge. In his Virgi- 


22 Bailey, op. cit., II, 2. 
23 Mundus, Book III, chap. vii, sec. 3. 
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demiarum he mentioned him twice—once in disparagement of 
his ‘‘drunken revellings.’’** It is almost certain that in this work, 
too, he borrowed from him his Inns of Heaven idea*® which was 
so little to the taste of Milton. Later he must have grown to ap- 
preciate the finer qualities of the mighty Frenchman, for, though 
he could not have hoped to approach him either in scope or depth, 
he seems consciously to have tried to imitate his manner. Of 
course, Hall ean profess to be no more than a pigmy Rabelais; but 
even in this character he is interesting as being almost the sole 
representative of this manner from Rabelais himself to Swift. In 
the quality of his satire Hall holds a midway position between the 
two, being neither so buoyant as Rabelais, nor so saturnine as 
Swift, but partaking in a measure of each of these qualities. 

Professor Upham has noted that in the battle scene in the Mun- 
dus, where ‘‘the Pamphagonians go to war with spits and two- 
pronged forks as weapons, Hall is imitating Friar John’s attack 
on the Anduilles.’”* He has further pointed out that ‘‘the epitaph 
of the Grand Duke Omasius is in the spirit that concludes Rabe- 
lais’s prologues.’’ There are numerous other similarities, at least 
as close as these, that Professor Upham has failed to observe. 

The most striking Rabelaisian influence in the whole of the Mun- 
dus is seen in the Journey to the Sacred Bottle which occupies all 
of chapter vii, in Book I, Part II. Clearly the main idea in this 
was suggested by Pantagruel’s expedition to the Oracle of the 
Bottle, Book V, chapters xxxv-xxxvii, although the narrative de- 
tails are dissimilar. 

Rabelais’s general plan is that of a fictional voyage, and so is 
Hall’s, both originally following Lucian. Rabelais, as has been 
shown through numerous investigations, made the true accounts 
of such voyages as Cartier and his companions the basis for his 
fiction. But he did not hesitate to take his thrust at them in a 
merry mood—at ‘‘ Albert, the great Jacobin friar, . . . Volterranus, 
Paulus Jovius, the valiant, Jemmy Cartier, . . . Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, Ludovico Romano, . . . and forty cartloads of other mod- 
ern historians lurking behind a piece of tapestry, where they were 
at it ding-dong, privately scribbling the Lord knows what, and 


24 Hall, Virgidemiarum, Book II, Sat. I, 1. 57. 
25 Ibid., Book II, Sat. VII, ll. 27-50. 


26 A. H. Upham, French Influences on English Literature, New York, 1908, 
p- 247. 
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making rare work of it, .. . and all by hearsay.’’*? Most of these 
names, we may remember, appear in Hall’s serious catalogue in 
his introductory chapter.”® 
Hall and Rabelais are at one in their fling at the wild travel 

yarns of the medieval geographers. Rabelais continues, ‘‘ Among 
the rest they descanted with great prolixity on . . . the Troglogytes, 
the Hymantopodes, or crump-footed nation, the Blemiae, people 
that wear their heads in the middle of their breasts; the Pigmies, 
the cannibals, the Hyperboriae and their mountains; . . . and the 
devil of all others; every individual word of it by hearsay.’’ In 
scattered allusions throughout the Mundus Hall pokes fun at all 
these myths. In the Virgidemiarum he had already held up to 
scorn 
the sweet-sauced lies of some false traveller 

Which hath the Spanish Decades read a while 

Or whetstone leasings of old Mandeville, 

Of the bird Rue, that bears an elephant; 


Of Mermaids that the Southern Seas do haunt; 
Of headless men, of savage cannibals.29 


Later, in his Quo vadis, Hall reverted to the subject: 


Out of our books, we can tell the stories of the Monocelli, who, lying upon 
their backs, shelter themselves from the sun with the shadow of their one only 
foot. We can tell of those cheap-dieted men who live about the head of the 
Ganges, without meat, without mouths, feeding only upon air at their nostrils; 
or of those headless eastern people that have their eyes in their breasts.3° 

One of Hall’s four geographical divisions is his Thief Land. 
Lavernia. Although he derived the name of this from Erasmus, 
he doubtless drew the conception of it from Rabelais. The latter 
gives an account of an island of thieves which he thus describes: 
‘‘It is the island of Ganabin. . . . The people are all thieves; yet 
there is the finest fountain in the world, and a very large forest 
toward the right top of the mountain. This place is just such... 
as was the Poneropolis of Philip of Thrace’’; it was the home of 
‘‘thieves, banditti, picaroons, robbers, ruffians, and murderers.’’** 
A note by the editors on this passage explains that it refers to ‘‘the 
authors of that age, who... were very great plagiaries.’’ In Hall’s 


27 Works of Rabelais, translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter Mot- 
teux, London, 1901, V, 155. 


28 Mundus, Itineris occasio, p. 409. 

29 Virgidemiarum, Book IV, Sat. VI. 

30 Quo vadis, Sec. XI, Hall’s Works, ix, 541. 
31 Urquhart and Motteux, IV, 285. 
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Lavernia a terrible forest on a mountain, infested with banditti 
is described, and one county of the kingdom is given over to the 
plagiarists.** 

In his description of the free city, Ucalegon, in Pamphagonia, 
Hall further drew upon Rabelais. Professor Upham failed to note 
that this place-name of Hall’s occurs as a nick-name for Panurge 
in Book IV, chapter xxii. He has pointed out, however, that the 
city itself in the Mundus ‘‘is situated on a rocky height, very dif- 
ficult of access, as is Gaster’s country in Rabelais.’’** Hall names 
the emperor of Crapulia Cagastrius, a name clearly suggested by 
Gaster, and the slavish obedience of the subjects of both these 
monarchs is the same. 

In Rabelais the Queen of Whims is represented as employing 
praegustors to taste her food, as well as masticators to chew it. 
Later it is poured down her throat with a funnel of gold.** The 
citizens of Hall’s Ucalegon are quite as indolent. He says, 


They have many servants. One, with a gentle hand opens his master’s eyes 
for him when he is minded to wake up; a second fans him with a flapper while 
he eats; a third slips tid-bits into his mouth when it opens; ... and still an- 
other loosens his belt or clasps it. The master has enough to do to sit still 
while the food is stuffed into his mouth and to masticate it.35 


In several minor details Hall suggests Rabelais. The worst dis- 
ease in Lavernia is the argentangina,** or silver quinsey. Panta- 
gruel declares to Panurge, ‘‘I would sooner sell you silence, though 
at a dearer rate, as Demosthenes formerly sold it by means of his 
argentangina, or silver quinsey.’’*7 In describing a bigot whose 
devotion so essentially consists in kissing a cross that he must al- 
ways have one at hand, Rabelais represents him as crossing his 
thumbs and constantly holding them over his mouth.* Hall has 
similar bigots in Moronia who ean walk only with a cross gait.*° 
The rule of the Capuchins which forbade them to touch money 
was an object of satire for Renaissance writers generally. ‘‘Thou 
knowest well,’’ says Rabelais’s Frére Conseoil, ‘‘that by the ex- 
press rules, canons, and injunctions of our order we are forbidden 


32 Mundus, Book IV, chap. ii, and chap. vii. 
33 Upham, p. 247. 

34 Urquhart and Motteux, V, 109. 

35 Mundus, Book I, chap. viii. 

36 Ibid., Book IV, chap. v. 

37 Urquhart and Motteux, IV, 247. 

38 Ibid., IV, 238. 

39 Mundus, Book III, chap. viii, sec. 1. 
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to earry about us any kind of money.’’*° Rabelais descants on the 
‘*she-priests of the Lyaean god, and demented prophetesses carry- 
ing ivy-boughs in their hands, . . . as in the like case among the 
Galli, the gelded priests of Cybele were wont to do in celebrating 
their festivals.’’** Hall’s Hermaphrodites are made to say in their 
own defence, ‘‘Read in your histories about those half-women of 
a former age, performing the rites of Cybele. Can you say, by 
Heaven, those were not sacred ceremonies?’’*? 

The prayers in Rabelais teem with encomia of drinking. They 
are in much the same spirit as many lines in the Yvronian descrip- 
tions. ‘‘Drink always, and you shall never die,’’ says Rabelais. 
‘‘He drinks in vain that feels not the pleasure of it.’’ ‘‘ Appetite 
comes with eating, but thirst goes away with drinking.’’ ‘‘Drink 
always before you thirst, and it will never come upon you.’’ To 
give point to these passages Urquhart and Motteux quote an old 
French rhyme: 


Remplis ton verre vuide, 
Vuide ton verre plein, 
Je ne plus suffrir dans ta main 
Un verre ni vuide ni plein.43 
This is quite like one of the laws in Hall’s Yvronia which demanded 
that ‘‘glasses must always be either full or empty.’’** In an odd 
use of a word here and there Hall further suggests Rabelais. When 
the latter mentions ‘‘une chapelle d’eau rose,’’ his editors explain 
that he means ‘‘a distilling chapel, or a limbeck.’’** This explains 
Hall’s reference to a Burning Chapel in Pyraenia, or Whiskey- 
town ;*® obviously he is alluding to a still. 

Frequent word-plays such as Rabelais indulges in are character- 
istic of Hall, too, and to a far greater extent, for Hall feels bound 
to append a full glossary at the conclusion of his work. In the 
complexity of his allegorical scheme Hall surpasses the older sati- 
rist. In his list of Paracelsan words*’? there is an imitation of 
many Rabelaisian catalogues of a like sort. Wherever Mercurius 
Britannicus travels he finds, as do Pantagruel and Panurge, old 


49 Urquhart and Motteux, III, 146. 

41 Ibid., III, 285. 

‘2 Mundus, Book II, chap. vi. 

43 Urquhart and Motteux, I, 108. 

44 Mundus, Book I, Part II, chap. iv. 


45 Oeuvres de Rabelais, ed. Burgaud des Marets et Rathery, Paris, 1893, II, 
148. 


46 Mundus, Book I, Part II, chap. vii. 
47 Ibid., Book III, chap. iii, sec. 3. 
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coins, epitaphs, and inscriptions over gates, all with their own 
clever fitness to the subjeet in hand and all kindred in spirit. 

Occasionally Rabelais mentions Merlin Coccaius,** or draws an 
idea from his Macaronic History. Thuasne in his Etude sur Rabe- 
lais observes the influence which Folegno had upon the French 
satirist and a resemblance between their works in some respects. 
The points in which Folegno is like Rabelais are just those in 
which Hall differs from him, and therefore little similarity is to 
be found between the author of the Mundus and the Macaronic 
History, although there are some general Macaronic touches in 
Hall’s place-names, and he once alludes to Cingar’s girdle. It is 
hardly likely that Hall had read Folegno in the original. Of the 
latter’s work Thuasne says: 

Ecrit en vers hexamétres dans une langue composée de latin, d’italien, de 
dialecte mantouan, avec des mots ventiens, brescian, bergamesques, et autres, 
mais ou le mantouen prédomine, ce chef-d’euvre de Folegno présente souvent 
des difficultés sérieuses non seulement pour les étrangers, mais pour les 
Italiens eux-mémes, qui ne sont pas familiarisés avec ses différents parlers.49 
With the general nature of the work, however, Hall must have 
been familiar, and its mixture of dialects possibly suggested the 
Macaronic name-combinations already noted. 

When it is recalled that Moronia is described as by far the larg- 
est country in the Mundus, Brandt’s Narrenschiff naturally sug- 
gests itself as a possible source. Furthermore, as Jameson says, 
‘‘Brandt’s fools are represented as contemptible and loathsome, 
rather than foolish, and what he calls follies might be more cor- 
rectly described as sins and vices.’*° Therefore, it would seem 
that this work might have supplied inspiration for the author’s 
imaginative handling of the Moronian’s neighbors, also. It is true 
that Hall includes more than half of the sins and vices which 
Brandt exposes, but in hardly a single detail of his treatment of 
them does he reflect the older writer. He must have been familiar 
with this widely-cireulated work; but only the vaguest and most 
diffused influence, if any at all, is apparent in his own satire. 

There is, on the other hand, a tiny volume which is associated 
with works of the Brandt school, but which has not been included, 
to my knowledge, in lists of that type of literature. This is L’Hos- 


48 Teofile Folegno, Opus Merlint Cocatti Poetae Mantuant macaronicum, 
Venice, 1585. 

49 Louis Thuasne, Etudes sur Rabelais, Paris, 1904, p. 167. 

50 Barclay, The Ship of Fools, ed. by T. H. Jamieson, Edinburgh, 1874, I, 
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pidale de’ pazzi incurabili, by Tommasso Garzoni.* Hall shows 
his familiarity with the author of this work by including him as 
a character in his county of Pious Fools. He says, ‘‘We must 
notice here Ptochaeum, in Monte Bagnacavallo, the largest and 
finest Hospital for Incurables in all the world. . .. At present its 
praefect is Garzonius, an upright and careful man, who has divided 
all the people of this sort into various definite classes.’”** In a 
foot-note explaining this allusion he mentions the title of Garzoni’s 
book, and adds the unflattering comment: ‘‘A rather stupid work 
by Thomas Garzonius of Bagnacavallo.’’ 

Elsewhere (in a note on Book III, chapter v) Hall admits that 
he derived his noun Tarocchium from the heading to Garzoni’s 
thirteenth discourse. Many other chapter headings, representing 
Garzoni’s eategories of fools, are remarkably like Hall’s but be- 
vond these the Italian writer, because of the more serious nature 
of his work, had no influence. 

In addition to the Rabelaisian influence in the account of Glut- 
land, there are coarse touches quite as unsavory as anything in 
Swift. Undoubtedly these are to be traced to Dedekind’s Grobi- 
anus? The English version appeared in 1605, the year the Mun- 
dus was published; it is therefore not likely that Hall had seen 
it. But he must have been familiar with the Latin verses. Ac- 
cording to the laws of Yvronia, ‘‘glasses must always be either 
full or empty.’’ This but echoes the sentiments of Grobianus: 
‘Tt is a shame that empty cups should on the table stand.’’** The 
Yvronian law in regard to health-drinking which I have quoted 
earlier has its parallel in Grobianus, 

Until the man to whom you drank have pledged you to the full 
Permit not him in any case the pot from mouth to pull.55 

There is also in Dedekind a parallel conception to Hall’s re- 

quirement that a public record be kept of all drinks, 


Then as you stand, with careful looks marke all that sit at meete, 
And marke the quantity that everie man doth drinke and eate.5¢ 


51 Pisa, 1586. (The English version of 1600 was attributed to Nashe. See 
McKerrow’s Nashe, V, 34.) 


52 Mundus, Book III, chap. viii, sec. 1. 
53 Friederich Dedekind, Grobianus, ed. Ernst Ruhl, Berlin, 1904. This 


edition contains the 1605 translation, The Schoole of Slovenrie, from which 
my quotations in the text are made.) 


54 The Schoole of Slovenrie, I, 8, 1126. 
55 Ibid., ITI, 2, 2924-5. 
56 Ibid., I, 8, 1008-9. 
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Among the Yvronians it was considered that nothing is wrong 
which a drunken man does, because it is not the man himself who 
does it, but Baechus.**? With Grobianus the same excuse held good: 


Forsooth you ought to blame for this my drunkenness, not me.58 


Hall observes that, by a law of the Caesars, it had been declared 
illegal to beleh or vomit. But the Yvronians, he says, had a custom 
of electing as toastmaster for the next banquet ‘‘quisque maxime 
viriliter, clare, et strenue ructaverit.’*® In Grobianus we find, 


Claudius edicto ructu crepitusque teneri, 

Damna valetudo ne ferat inde, vetat.6° 
At the Yvronian banquets vessels were placed on both sides of 
each guest, ‘‘Matula, qua urinam; trulla, qua vomitum excepturus 
est.’’*! Similarly we find in Dedekind’s satire, 


Matula sub mensam ponatur maxima, in illam 

Quicquid opus fuerit reddere quisque potest.62 
Further similarities to the Grobianus might easily be pointed out ; 
I have been concerned here only in noting their presence and giving 
representative specimens. 

The foregoing parallels seem to me sufficient to show the general 
tone of the Mundus alter et idem. They have not been adduced 
to emphasize Hall’s indebtedness—though in most eases they do 
that—so much as to show the general nature of his work. It has 
all the flavor of the late Renaissance. Written in Latin, adorned 
and pointed with a variety of classic allusions, and playing upon 
words of all languages until one’s ingenuity is taxed to get the full 
meaning, it unquestionably appeals to any reader who brings to 
it what Lucian ealled ‘‘an educated curiosity.’’ There is an allego- 
rical device, sometimes of a three- or four-fold complexity, that is 
another link with the earlier age. Under it all is a serious pur- 
pose. The work is the counterpart of Utopia; its object is not con- 
structive but destructive. The numerous parallels with Erasmus 
reveal a kinship in interests and style; those with Rabelais, a simi- 
larity in satiric method. The latter, also, together with the utiliza- 
tion of Grobian material, show a freedom verging upon coarseness 
which was later to reach its culmination in the work of Swift. 


57 Mundus, Book I, Part II, chap. iii. 
58 The Schoole of Slovenrie, I, §, 1120. 
59 Mundus, Book I, chap. ix. 

60 Grobianus, I, 6. 
61 Mundus, Book I, Part II, chap. iii. 
62 Grobianus, IT, 9. 














DRYDEN AS A STATIST 


By Merritt Y. HUGHES 
University of California 


In his Age of Dryden (1907, p. 22), Mr. Garnett sums up the 
poet’s limitations as a political thinker with the remark that, ‘‘ He 
unquestionably belonged to that class of mankind who cannot dis- 
cern principles apart from persons.’’ This is, of course, as much 
as to say that in politics Dryden was either a sentimentalist or an 
opportunist. The author of the Discourse on Satire might have 
been irritated by Mr. Garnett’s opinion, but most of his admirers 
in the twentieth century accept it with a certain satisfaction, as 
evidence that he was too pure an artist to be a good philosopher 
or a good citizen. They remember that ‘‘The Inconsistency of 
John Dryden’’ extended to his critical writings, as Mr. Perey 
Houston has shown in an article under that title,’ and that his 
poetic talent, which Mr. Van Doren’s study of his poetry has shown 
to have been fundamentally ‘declarative,’ was consistent only in 
its strength. 

By his own confession, Dryden was a ‘Trimmer,’ yet, if his 
satires and many passages in his plays are examined, his political 
prejudices prove to have been remarkably well balanced and con- 
sistent. The principles by which he justified his prejudices may 
sometimes be contradictory, but. we ought to forgive much on that 
score in the twentieth century, when we profess to understand very 
much better than Hobbes did that ‘‘the thoughts are to the desires, 
as scouts, and spies, to range abroad, and find the way to things 
desired.’’”? From the bottom of his security-loving soul, Dryden 
agreed with Hobbes that ‘‘the first and fundamental law of nature 

. . is ‘to seek peace and follow it.’’’* Dryden, however, as we 
shall see, had very much less in common with Hobbes than he had 
with Halifax. Many modern British Liberals look back to The 
Character of a Trimmer as to the fountain-head of their political 
thinking. If Dryden’s writings generally sustain his assertion in 


1In The Sewanee Review, XXII, 469-482. 
2 Leviathan, Morley’s Universal Library Ed., p. 41. 
3 Leviathan, p. 66. 
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The Vindication of the Duke of Guise that he was a ‘Trimmer,’ 
he deserves a place among the founders of the Liberal Party. 

The inconsistency of Dryden’s political thinking, however, went 
deep, and for this there were two reasons. Though he lived at a 
time when democracy and utilitarianism were becoming positive 
revolutionary currents, he was caught in the eddies of reaction 
against mobocracy and in favor of an idealized monarchy. Few 
of his contemporaries can have had any conception of the real 
course being taken by the political drift. Dryden was one of the 
first to understand it and no one fought more shrewdly than he 
did to avert the Revolution of 1688. The historical irony of his 
satires is the fact that they defended the idea of a strong but limit- 
ed monarchy which the Revolution established. Fundamentally, 
he sympathized with the Zeitgeist, even though he deplored the 
tempora and the mores. 

Had Dryden been aware that there are such things as ‘social 
problems,’ it would have been all but impossible for him to think 
clearly about them. He lived when the shift toward modern com- 
mercial society was first making itself ineluctably but confusingly 
felt. His career began precisely at the moment in English history 
when civilized people were most afraid of mob violence. His 
literary interests made him unduly sympathetic with the dying 
feudalism which flourished in the Indian Summer of the historical 
plays and of the chivalrous romances of the Elizabethans. The 
Tudor tradition of contempt for the mass of men at the bottom of 
society survived without essential change until Dryden’s death. 
Two causes had underlain its expression in the literature of the 
Renaissance. One was the well founded fear of mob violence dur- 
ing the fanaticism of the Reformation and the other was the aris- 
tocratic individualism of the humanists. The latter survived; but 
its vigor had been sapped, partly by exhaustion, partly by the in- 
cipient drift toward utilitarianism, but chiefly by the diversion to 
popular pamphleteering of the energies of the men who would 
naturally have written for fit audiences, though few. Elizabethan 
literature abounded with professions of contempt for the ‘rascal 
many,’ but after the Civil War there was a change. The first 
document which Mr. Spingarn includes in his Representative 
Critical Essays of the latter part of the seventeenth century, Daven- 
ant’s Preface to Gondibert, is inconsistent about the matter. At 
the beginning of his essay Davenant approached the topic confident- 
ly in the conventional way: 
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The common crowd, of whom we are hopelesse, we desert, being rather to 

be corrected by Laws, where precept is accompanied with punishment, then to 
be taught by Poesy; for few have arriv’d at the skill of Orpheus or at his 
good fortune, whom we may suppose to have met with extraordinary Grecian 
Beasts, when he so successfully reclaim’d them with his Harp. 
Later, when Davenant was involved in the mazes of Hobbes’s 
thought and was trying to extend his friend’s system to include 
the poet’s art, he fell into the self-contradiction of making poetry 
a substitute for popular sanctions which he agreed with Hobbes 
in thinking ought to be secured by the church, but which the centri- 
fugal Protestantism of the seventeenth century had notoriously 
failed to secure. Thus the business of literature was brought down 
to making English beasts as submissive as the ‘‘extraordinary 
Grecian beasts’’ in the despised story of Orpheus. 

Davenant’s tastes and prejudices were not in harmony with the 
opinion into which he was forced by his discipleship of Hobbes 
and his practice in Gondibert and in his plays contradicted it. 
‘‘The Distempers of Love and Ambition,’’ he wrote in the Preface,® 
‘fare the only Characters I design’d to expose as objects of terror.’’ 
And he continued, 

I never meant to prostitute Wickednesse in the Images of low and con- 

temptible people, as if I expected the meanest of the multitude for my Read- 
ers, since only the Rabble is seen dt common executions. 
The falsetto note in this profession of literary faith betrays the 
snobbery of a man whose artistic work had been constrained by 
Puritan censorship and by the tyranny of a utilitarianism which 
made the maintenance of morale the object of art. For a man 
who felt as Davenant did, it was impossible to imagine characters 
like Dogberry and Verges or like the grave-diggers in Hamlet. 
To Dryden also such figures seemed to have been happily banished 
from the stage. 

The poets of this age, [he wrote in The Defence of the Epilogue to the Second 
Part of the Conquest of Granada (quoted by W. P. Ker in his introduction to 
The Selected Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, p. lviii)] will be more 
wary than to imitate the meanness of his [Jonson’s] persons. Gentlemen 
will now be entertained with the follies of each other; and though they allow 


Cob and Tibb to speak properly, yet they are not much pleased with their 
tankard or with their rags. 


The technique of the Heroic Play made it natural that mobs 
should often act as a kind of deus or diabolus ex machina, but, 


4 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, II, 14. 
5 Ibid., II, 16. 
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whether they were on the side of the angels or of the devils, they 
were reviled with an ill will seldom found in Elizabethan dramas. 
To some modern tastes Shakespeare’s frank though not ill-natured 
contempt for his Roman mobs has marred his plays. Hazlitt made 
a passionate complaint on that ground against Coriolanus and 
Whitman coolly dismissed Shakespeare from the democratic uni- 
verse. Compared, however, with his imitators in the Restoration, 
Shakespeare seems to have been almost a humanitarian. Otway’s 
Fall of Caius Marius opens with a situation patterned on the first 
scene of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. The rabble shout ‘‘Liberty, 
liberty! Marius and Sulpitius! Liberty, Liberty, Liberty!’’ 
When they have been cleared away, Cinna inveighs against them 
in a style which is redolent of the bitterness of the English Civil 
War. 


Cinna. The time when Romans knew 

The extent of laws, prerogatives, and dues; 

The bounds of dues and magistracy; who 

Ought first to govern, and who must obey. 

It was not thus when godlike Scipio held 

The scale of power; he who with temp’rate poise 

Knew how to guide the people’s liberty 

In its full bounds, nor did the nobles wrong, 

For he himself was one. 
The play develops with two main interests. One is the romantic 
love story of Caius, Junior, and the daughter of his father’s enemy, 
which was rifled without essential alteration from Romeo and 
Juliet. The other is the story of Marius’ fall, which can hardly pre- 
tend to be a tragedy but which is a shrewd dramatic satire on popu- 
lar mobs. The third scene of Act II opens with a dialogue between 
some workmen who make popular government ridiculous by com- 
placently discussing themselves as ruling democrats. The Second 
Citizen sums it up when he says: 


The truth on’t is, there’s nothing like a civil government, where good sub- 
jects may have leave to knock out brains to maintain privileges. 


Marius is represented as a merely cynical demagogue. He inter- 
rupts the citizens’ dialogue to say to them: 


I am no noble but a free-born man, 
A citizen of Rome, as all you are, 
A lover of your liberties and laws, 
Your rights and privileges. 


The mob oscillates between one party and the other throughout 
the remainder of the play and the action ends with the loss of 
Marius’ cause by the revolt of the ‘rabble’ to Sylla. 
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Dryden shared Otway’s fear and hatred of mobs simply as mobs. 
Like Henry III in The Duke of Guise (Act II, scene i), he made 
the first axiom of statecraft the belief that, 

’Tis true, the people 
Ne’er know a mean, when once they get the power. 
The rabble in that play and in Oedipus are demonstrators of the 
axiom. In The Spanish Friar, Leonora’s worst fear is that if she 
marries Bertram, her subjects will rebel: 
I fear my people’s faith; 
That hot-mouthed beast, that bears against the curb, 


Hard to be broken even by lawful kings, 
But harder by usurpers.—(Act III, scene ii) 


In The Conquest of Granada, the panic in Seville is the means of 
foreing Boabdelin to lift his unjust decree of banishment against 
Almanzor. The tyrant’s courtiers have no respect for the motives 
of the rabble, but they have a kind of faith in the justice of its 
impulse to use lynch law. 


Abdelmelech. Their fright to no persuasion will give ear: 
There’s a deaf madness in a people’s fear. 
Abenemar. Since blind opinion does their reason sway, 
You must submit to cure them their own way. 
You to their fancies physic must apply; 
Give them that chief on whom they most rely. 
—(Part II, Act I, scene ii) 
Dryden’s oceasional acceptance of the whims of his mobs as some- 
thing with which practical rulers must reckon was quite in Shake- 
speare’s way. He fell short of Shakespeare because his prejudices 
both as a man and as a playwright prevented him from seeing 
the comedy in the proletariat when viewed ‘close up.’ 

There were two excellent reasons why Dryden and his contem- 
poraries should despise the crowd. One of them was the fact that 
the Commons of England had just made a noisome exhibition of 
‘pestilential zeal.’ The other was the appearance of a darkly-dis- 
illusioned ecrowd-psychology which followed as a corollary of 
Hobbes’s thought. Hobbes expressed both reasons in his chapter 
on The Virtues Intellectual (Leviathan, I, viii) where he studied 
the alchemy which transforms both the fanaticism and the economic 
discontent of individuals into the ‘‘extravagant action, that pro- 
ceedeth from such passion.’’ In one of his great periods he gave 
his idea the force of a natural law: 


For as in the midst of the sea, though a man perceive no sound of that 
part of the water next him, yet he is well-assured, that part contributes as 
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much to the roaring of the sea, as any other part of the same quantity; so 
also, though we perceive no great unquietness in one or two men, yet we may 
be well assured, that their singular passions, are parts of the seditions roar- 
ing of a troubled nation. 


To Dryden the relation of religious and political heresies to mob 
violence always appeared in the guise of inexorable natural law, 
as a conviction that sometimes les dieux ont soif, or, if he was too 
good a Christian for that idea, as a belief that sometimes the Titans 
and the devils break loose. Astraea Redux opens with a passage 
which resembles Hobbes’s simile of the roaring sea: 


Thus when the bold Typhoeus scal’d the Sky 

And fore’d great Jove from his own Heaven to fly, 
(What King, what Crown, from Treason’s reach is free, 
If Jove and Heaven can violated be?) 

The lesser Gods that shar’d his prosp’rous State 

All suffer’d in the Exil’d Thunderer’s Fate. 

The Rabble now such Freedom did enjoy, 

As Winds at Sea, that use it to destroy: 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as wild as he, 

They own’d a lawless savage libertie, 

Like that our painted Ancestors so priz’d 

Ere Empire’s Arts their Breasts had Civiliz’d— (Ll. 37-48) 


In The Duke of Guise it is a devil, Melanax, who has ten thousand 
imps ‘‘in a fanatic habit’’ ready to ‘‘speak rebellion, schism, mur- 
der’’ in Paris (IV, ii) and who reminds the mob (IV, iv), ‘‘That 
the rabble may depose their prince hath in all times, and in all 
countries, been accounted lawful.’’ Maximin, in Tyrannic Love, 
understands quite as well as the Hind the wicked foolishness of 
those 
. who left the Scriptures to the crowd, 
Each for his own peculiar judge allow’d, 
(The Hind and the Panther, II, 254-255) 
and in a tirade of ten lines he summarizes the causes of the Civil 
War as Dryden saw them and explains the popular psychology 
which Achitophel understood so well: 
The silly crowd, by factious teachers brought 
To think that faith untrue, their youth was taught, 
Run on in new opinions, blindly bold, 
Neglect, contemn, and then assault the old. 
The infectious madness seizes every part, 
And from the head distils upon the heart. 
And first they think their prince’s faith not true, 
And then proceed to offer him a new; 
Which if refused, all duty fom them cast, 


To their new faith they make new kings at last. 
—(Act II, scene iii) 


For Dryden and for his contemporaries the political ideals of 
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the Elizabethans were as unworkable as the Victorian ideals have 
become for us. The public for which The Faerie Queene was writ- 
ten imagined the state as a commonwealth in which all classes were 
bound together by subtle loyalties based upon ‘justice distributive’ 
which gave to every man the position due to him in society, assured 
him of the privileges belonging to his rank, and bound him by the 
code incumbent upon the honnéte homme on every social level. It 
was the feudal theory rejuvenated by Neo-Platonic doctrine which 
flowered naturally into such poetry as Spenser’s Legends of Justice 
and of Courtesy. For Dryden the very word ‘Commonwealth’ had 
become a reproach. It implied a Bolshevist state torn by irrecon- 
cileable sects, most of which held some variety of crude levelling 
doctrine. 

The people, [wrote Davenant in the Preface to Gondibert®] look upon the 
outward glory or blaze of Courts as wilde Beasts in dark nights stare at their 
Hunters’ Torches; but though the expences of Courts, whereby they shine, is 
that consuming glory whereby the people think their liberty is wasted,—for 
wealth is their liberty, and loved by them even to jealousy, being themselves 
a courser sort of Princes, apter to take than to pay,—yet Courts... are not 
the schools whereby men are bred to oppression. 

Only two outlets from this blind fear of the mob seemed possible 
in the first years of Charles’s reign. One was the course which 
Milton chose. It consisted in refining the idea of liberty and mak- 
ing it a practical political guide. Milton, as he ended The Second 
Defence of the People of England, felt for a moment that such an 
ideal of liberty might be the motive of an epic poem with the story 
of Cromwell’s Commonwealth as its fable. He even felt that his 
defence of liberty in his pamphlets almost raised them to the rank 
of such an epic, and plead, 

I have delivered my testimony, I would almost say have erected a monument, 
that will not readily be destroyed, to the reality of those singular and mighty 
achievements which are above all praise. As the epic poet . . . does not pro- 
fess to describe the whole life of the hero whom he celebrates, but only some 
particular of his life, as the resentment of Achilles at Troy, the return of 


Ulysses, or the coming of Aeneas into Italy; so it will be sufficient . . . that 
I have heroically celebrated at least one exploit of my countrymen.’ 


To Dryden and to Davenant, looking out from the blaze of 
Charles’s court at the encircling wild beasts, the liberty which Mil- 
ton ‘‘heroically celebrated’’ seemed to be the only serious danger 


6 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, II, 12, 13. 
“a The Prose Works of John Milton, Ed. by H. G. Bohn, London, 1848, I, 
9. 
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to the public safety. In the Second Part of Absalom and Achito- 
phel Dryden made liberty and freedom antithetical terms: 


That Prince who yields the least of Regal Sway, 

So far his People’s Freedom does Betray. 

Right lives by Law, and Law subsists by Pow’r; 

Disarm the Shepherd, Wolves the Flock devour. 

—(LI. 739-742) 
In idealizing the ‘Shepherd’ Dryden and his fellow ‘heroic’ play- 
wrights thought that they saw an outlet for literature from the 
impasse into which the Civil War had brought the sympathy and 
the imagination of cultivated Englishmen. Quite frankly, in their 
confusion of mind and in the general indulgence of nostalgia for 
the past which the Restoration encouraged, they proposed a return 
to Elizabethan idealization of kings. Already creative minds were 
beginning to look back with feeling akin to Wordsworth’s when 
he wrote the sonnet to Milton to the ‘spacious times.’ In Britannia 
and Raleigh, Marvell made England recall that 
The other day famed Spenser did I bring, 

In lofty notes Tudor’s blest reign to sing, 
and hope that there might still be a literature which would excite 
Englishmen to 

. admire the Talbots, Sidneys, Veres, 

Drake, Cavendish, Blake, men void of slavish fears, 

True sons of glory, pillars of the state, 

On whose famed deeds all tongues and writers wait. 

To-day it is obvious that there was no vitality left in the idealiza- 
tion of kings and magistrates. The illusion had been destroyed 
in all educated minds by the analysis of the characters of great 
men which played so significant a role in literature throughout 
the seventeenth century, and which was soon to reach its climax 
in Clarendon’s and in Burnet’s Histories and in the great character 
cartoons in Dryden’s satires themselves. To writers in the Restora- 
tion this was not clear until it was proved by their disillusion with 
the Heroic Play. The experiment made with the Heroie Play was 
as definite and conclusive as a modern biometric test. Rymer 
laid down the rule that, ‘‘ All crowned heads by poetical right are 
heroes. The character is ... a prerogative so certain, as by no 
poet, no parliament of poets, ever to be invaded.’’® ‘‘Kings,’’ he 


8 The first passage is quoted with approval by Dryden in The Vindication 
of the ‘‘The Duke of Guise,’’ Works of John Dryden, Ed. Seott and Saints- 
bury, VII, 159. Dryden, however, as Mr. Ker has pointed out, (in his in- 
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said, ‘‘are always in poetry presumed heroes,’’ and for fifteen years 
a drama with that sentence for its formula held the stage. Its 
literary origins have been traced® in French classical tragedy, in 
the Italian and French romances of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in the ‘decadent romanticism’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, but the forces which gave it life were not merely literary. 
The popularity of the heroic plays lasted no longer than did 
Charles’s popularity with the great majority of his subjects at 
Whitehall and in London. Rymer’s theory was the complement 
of Hobbes’s doctrine that the sovereign’s power should be unlimit- 
ed. The faith of the public in absolute monarchs, both real and 
fictive, broke down long before the Revolution of 1688 and Dryden 
only reflected public opinion in his disillusion with his heroic plays 
and in his shift to satire as the best medium for defending the 
medial position in polities of which he finally became convinced : 

Our Temp’rate Isle will no extremes sustain 

Of Pop’lar Sway or Arbitrary Reign: 

But slides between them both into the best; 

Secure in Freedom, in a Monarch blest. 

—(The Medall, ll. 248-251) 

The practical effect of Rymer’s principles was simply to prove 
that kings were no longer subjects for tragedy. Nahum Tate’s ex- 
perience with his revision of Richard II illustrates the risk run 
even by an emasculated tragedy if the hero was royal. With Ry- 
mer’s Tragedies of the last Age Considered before him, Tate in- 
vested Richard with ‘‘greater resolution and justice’’ than Shake- 
speare had given him, eliminated the scene where the conspirators 
against Richard attack his character, because ‘‘he wou’d not allow 
even Traytors and Conspirators thus to bespatter a person .. . de- 
sign’d [for] the Love and Compassion of the Audience,’’ and he 
even apologized for the fact that the plot made it necessary to re- 
tain Richard’s act of injustice in distraining the property of old 
John of Gaunt. Im spite of all this, the play was ‘‘disliked’’ by 


troduction to his Ed. of the Essays, I, lv) ‘‘ wished to safeguard himself 
from association with the exaggerated virtue of the ‘faultless monster’.’’ 
‘‘For my own part,’’ wrote Dryden in the Preface to The Conquest of Gra- 
nada (ibid., I, 155), ‘*I declare myself for Homer and Tasso, and am more 
in love with Achilles and Rinaldo than with Cyrus and Oroondates.’’ 

9B. J. Pendlebury has discussed all the theories of the origin of the Heroic 
Play in the standard histories of the drama, but he does not allude to one 
which suggests the possibility of non-literary forces as having influenced it 
in any way, and he makes no such suggestion himself. Vide Dryden’s Heroic 
Plays, by B. J. Pendlebury, London, 1923, p. 92, and passim. 
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the town and disallowed by the Court, even though Tate made a 
desperate attempt to stave off prohibition by changing its title to 
that of The Sicilian Usurper. London had lost its taste for ‘‘sad 
stories of the deaths of kings.’’ Without yet understanding the 
fact, it was fast losing its taste for stories of any kind about kings 
on the stage. The Heroic Play was the last important drama in 
England in which royalty as such regularly took the principal part. 

Without quite realizing the fact, Englishmen during the Restora- 
tion finally lost faith in the idea of kings. Instead of ‘pillars of 
the state’ in the Tudor sense, they turned to a balance of powers 
defined by legal sanctions. As Selden said in his Table Talk, anent 
the policy followed with respect to the elder Charles, ‘‘The King 
is a King men have made for their own sakes, for quietness’ sake.’’ 
The joint sovereigns whom the nation finally called to the throne 
‘‘for quietness’ sake’’ bore no resemblance to the Tudor monarchs. 
Hobbes when he advised in the Leviathan that the king should be 
invested with more absolute authority than that enjoyed by Henry 
VIII was only giving counsel of despair. Between 1651, the date 
of publication of the Leviathan, and 1690, the year of Locke’s Two 
Treatises on Government, Hobbes’s absolutism gave way to the 
theory of constitutional monarchy. The change in political thought 
during that interval of forty years was the work of pamphleteers 
and of satirists rather than of abstract thinkers, and the last stage 
before Locke is represented by Halifax’s Character of a Trimmer 
and by Dryden’s satires. Halifax’s position in the history of both 
literature and political thought is comparatively clear, but Dry- 
den’s has been obscured because he is always studied as an artist 
whose political ideas are in themselves insignificant. 

‘Mere literature,’ at best, they may be, or mere partizanship at 
worst, but they seem to have been nourished on a study of the po- 
litical writers of the seventeenth century hardly less extensive than 
that which Dryden devoted to the literary critics of his time. It 
is a little surprising in the Dedication of The Medall to the Whigs 
to find Dryden claiming familiarity with Marvell’s and with Mil- 
ton’s tracts. 

I have perused some of your papers, and to show you that I have, the third 
part of your No Protestant Plot is, much of it, stolen from your dead author’s 
pamphlet, called the Growth of Popery (by Marvell), as manifestly as Milton’s 
Defence of the English People is from Buchanan’s De jure Regis apud Scotos, 


or your First Covenant and New Association with the Holy League of the 
French Guisards.1° 


10 The Poems of John Dryden, Oxford Ed., 1913, pp. 82, 83. 
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Scott noticed the extent of Dryden’s learning in lore of this kind 
and Saintsbury has remarked (in Dryden, 1881, p. 72) his ‘schol- 
astic mind’ and his fondness for controversy with all the para- 
phernalia of logic working on a fixed body of dogmatic principle. 
His constant skill in burlesque of the favorite reasoning of his 
enemies is certain proof of his direct acquaintance with their for- 
midable pamphlets. Dryden took ironic delight in the details of 
Shaftesbury’s tortuous eloquence which he knew so well how to 
transmute into satire. 

He preaches to the crowd that power is lent 

But not conveyed by kingly government, 

That claims successive have no binding force, 

That coronation oaths are things of course; 

Maintains the multitude can never err, 

And sets the people in the papal chair. 

The reason’s obvious, interest never lies: 

The most have still their interest in their eyes, 

The power is always theirs and power is ever wise. 

—(The Medall, ll. 82-90) 

Such passages are the stuff of which Absalom and Achitophel is 
made. They reflect a keen reaction to the pamphleteering of the 
Whigs and indicate a mind alert to the whole controversial litera- 
ture of the time. 

There is little indication that Dryden was a careful reader of 
the formal political treatises of the Commonwealth men. If his 
works contain evidence of acquaintance with Filmer or with Har- 
rington, it has escaped me. On the other hand, his knowledge of 
Hobbes is hard to assess. The only professed disciple whom Hobbes 
made during his lifetime was Davenant. Cowley’s only allusion 
to his philosophical speculations is a vague stanza in the Pindarique 
to Mr. Hobbes which suggests admiration rather than conversion 
to any of the doctrines of the Leviathan: 

Thou great Columbus of the golden lands of new philosophies! 
Thy task was harder much than his, 
For thy learn’d America is 
Not only found out first by thee, 
And rudely left to future industry, 


But thy eloquence and wit 
Have planted, peopled, built, and civiliz’d it. 


Dryden’s relations with the king whom Marvell called ‘‘a Roman 
Catholic in creed, a Hobbist in conversation, a sensualist in prac- 
tice,’? and his long life in a society where Hobbes’s thought was 
commonly accepted as the philosophy of a gentleman, make it cer- 
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tain that he was familiar with ‘Hobbism.’ His direct allusions to 
Hobbes are few. 

I dare affirm, [he says in the Essays of Heroic Plays] that the whole 
doctrine of separated beings, whether these spirits are incorporeal substances 
(as Mr. Hobbes, with some reason, thinks to imply a contradiction), or that 
they are a thinner or more aerial sort of bodies (as some of the Fathers have 
conjectured), may be better explicated by poets than by philosophers or 
divines.11 

In general, Dryden was much less tolerant of Hobbes as a theo- 
logian than he appears in this casual passage. The Hind and the 
Panther sometimes seems like a direct reply to the rationalism of 
the Leviathan. The passage ending in the epigram, 


Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grasp infinity?—(LIl. 104, 105) 


reads as if it were a direct rejoinder to Hobbes’s argument that 


Both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true; and therefore to 
enjoin belief of them, is an argument of ignorance; which detects the author 
in that; and discredits him in all things else he shall propound as from revela- 
tion supernatural; which revelation a man may indeed have of many things 
above, but of nothing against natural reason.—(Leviathan, pp. 104, 105) 


Dryden’s objection against those who argue ironically that miracles 


must be 
The motive still of credibility, 


seems to be aimed at Hobbes’s famous passage about the miracles 
of the Bible (Leviathan, pp. 61-22) which concludes, ‘‘So that 
miracles failing, faith failed.’’ Similarly, Hobbes’s compliment 
to the doctrine of Transubstantiation (p. 154) is abundantly paid 
back in The Hind and the Panther (Part I, 134-153 and 410-429). 
Three of Dryden’s passages (Part I, 480-490, Part II, 29-37 and 
70-137) seem like a rebuke to Hobbes for his ironical defence of 
royal infallibility on the ground that ‘‘the points of doctrine con- 
cerning the kingdom of God have so great an influence on the king- 
dom of men, as not to be determined but by them that under God 
have the sovereign power’’ (Leviathan, p. 205). 

More passages implicitly contradicting Hobbes’s thought than 
reflecting it can be picked out of the satires, but there are others 
in the plays which run so evenly in the channel of his ideas that 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that Dryden had become a devotee 
of the philosopher, at least for literary purposes. It is certain 
that he knew what kind of theories the Leviathan contained. A 


11 Essays, Ed. by W. P. Ker, I, 153. 
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passage from the Second Part of The Conquest of Granada, if it 
does not prove that Dryden had recently been reading Hobbes, is 
at least a striking indication that the philosopher’s theories were 
well acclimatized in the theatre. The passage is too long for quota- 
tion in full. It begins with a revolt of the Moors in Granada, to 
give an account of which to the king, Boabdelin, Abdelmelech in- 
terrupts him in a conversation with Abenemar and Zulema. The 
first topical allusion is Boabdelin’s reply, which must have recalled 
Charles’s recent difficulties with his Parliament in the Dutch War. 


Boabdelin. See what the many-headed beast demands! 
Cursed is that king whose honour’s in their hands. 
In senates either they too slowly grant, 
Or saucily refuse to aid my want; 
And, when this thrift has ruined me in war, 
They call their insolence my want of care. 
—(Part II, Act I, scene ii) 


Perhaps the origin of the allusion was wholly topical, but Dryden, 
though he may never have read the Leviathan, can hardly have 
failed at some time to make the acquaintance of Hobbes’s Philo- 
sophical Rudiments, and to have been struck by its determination 
in the eighth section of the greatest dispute between the crown and 
the nation in the seventeenth century: 

Since . . . it necessarily belongs to rulers, for the subjects’ safety, to dis- 
cover the enemy’s counsel, to keep garrisons, and to have money in continual 
readiness; and that princes are, by the law of nature, bound to use their whole 
endeavour in procuring the welfare of their subjects: it follows, that it is not 
only lawful for them to send out spies, to maintain soldiers, to build forts, 
and to require monies for these purposes; but also that it is unlawful not to 
do thus.12 

In the next speech but one to that just quoted, Dryden touches 
the idea which was the starting-point of most seventeenth century 
speculation about government and which was fundamental to 
Hobbes’s thought. 

Zulema. Those kings, who to their wild demands consent, 

Teach others the same way to discontent. 

Freedom in subjects is not nor can be; 

But still, to please ’em, we must call ’em free. 

Propriety, which they an idol make, 

Or law, or law’s interpreters, can shake. 
‘‘Freedom in subjects is not nor can be’’ was the postulate from 
which Hobbes began his system, and the chief business of govern- 
ment was to deliver society from ‘‘the dissolute condition of master- 
’? Dryden’s use of the term ‘‘law’s interpreters’’ seems 


»? 


less men. 


12 The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, Molesworth, London, 1841, p. 167. 
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to reflect the extreme view of Hobbes that law emanates solely from 
the sovereign’s arbitrary will. Hobbes had written: 






The interpretation of the laws of nature in a commonwealth dependeth not 
on the books of moral philosophy. The authority of writers without the 
authority of the commonwealth maketh not their opinion law, be they never 
so true... For though it be naturally reasonable, yet it is by the sovereign 
power that it is law.13 


Before this definition of law the claims of ‘propricty’ itself 
crumpled. 














Propriety, which they an idol make, 
Or law, or law’s interpreters, can shake. 

Boabdelin’s speech embodied the argument for arbitrary power 
which was fundamental with Hobbes, and Abenemar’s reply ends 
with the Hobbesian idea that rebellion is unjust because it is a 
violation of the social contract. 









Boabdelin. But kings, who rule with limited command, 
Have players’ scepters put into their hand, 
Pow’r has no balance, one side still weighs down, 

And either hoists the commonwealth or crown... . 







Abenemar. While people tug for freedom, kings for pow’r, 

Both sink beneath some foreign conqueror; 

Then subjects find, too late they were unjust, 

And want that pow’r of kings they durst not trust. 
The allusion in the last two lines is to Hobbes’s ‘‘second law of 
nature’’ which is ‘‘to perform contracts or to keep trust.’’ Re- 
bellion against the crown, Hobbes argued, is a breach of the supreme 
contract upon which society rests and its penalty is forfeiture of 
civil security and of protection against foreign aggression. It was 
one of his most revolutionary ideas because it shifted the whole 
emphasis in the idea of ‘justice distributive’ from the maintenance 
of the hierarchy between the king and his subjects to the exaltation 
of the sovereign at the expense of both nobles and commons. 

In The Conquest of Granada Dryden betrays acquaintance with 
the rudiments of Hobbes’s political theories and at least a dilet- 
tante’s interest in them. His characters, however, even at the time 
when he wrote the play, may not have reflected his own opinions 
very accurately. In his satires rather more moderate and certainly 
more personal and more mature political ideas are expressed. In 
Absalom and Achitophel (11. 759-810) he discusses general political 
principles and suggests Hobbes by insisting on the absolute sacred- 























13 Prose Works, p. 70. 
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ness of the contract which constitutes civil society by establishing 
monarchy, but he soon abandons that ground to argue to the same 
conclusion on more traditional and reasonable lines. There can 
be little doubt that Dryden, to the end of his life, like Placidus in 
Tyrannic Love, held stoutly to the belief that 


- monarchs are the gods’ vice-regents here.—(Act III, scene i) 


The people cannot incapacitate the king [he wrote in The Vindication of 
‘*The Duke of Guise’’ (Works, Ed. Scott and Saintsbury, VII, p. 214)], be 
cause he derives not his right from them, but from God only; neither can 
any action, much less opinion of a sovereign, render him incapable, for the 
same reason; excepting only a voluntary resignation to his immediate heir. 
An equally emphatic assertion of ‘divine right’ which involves a 
direct denial of Hobbes’s principles is to be found in Absalom 
(11. 759-764). Again in The Second Part of Absalom and Achito- 
phel, with irony not unlike that of Hobbes himself, Dryden in- 
sinuated his scorn for the extreme partisans both of the Crown and 
of the Constitution, his contempt for 


The Laws made King, the King a Slave in Trust.—(L. 237) 


The author of Absalom and Achitophel was no democrat, but 
his independence of extreme royalist ideas even in that satire is 
striking. It would have been natural to follow Hobbes in claim- 
ing the absolute right of the monarch to dispose of the succession, 
but Dryden respected the principles of constitutional legitimacy 
and rested his case on that. David is content that: 

The law shall still direct my peaceful sway, 

And the same law teach rebels to obey. 

Votes shall no more established power control, 

Such votes as make a part exceed the whole.— (LI. 991-995) 
In spite of his violent antipathy for the Whigs, Dryden maintained 
independence of the Court. It was natural that ‘Bayes’ should be 
a friend of the royal cause, but we may not be altogether mistaken, 
if Mr. Drinkwater is right in his interpretation of Charles’s charac- 
ter, should we look for one motive of sympathy between the two 
men in their common fondness for the via media in politics. In 
his satires Dryden regularly steered by the principle which he 
stated in the Dedication of The Medall to the Whigs: ‘‘ All good 
subjects abhor the thought of arbitrary power, whether it be in 
one or in many.’”* It is probably an overstatement to say, as 


14 Poems, Oxford Ed., p. 82. 
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Mr. Verrall did,?® that he was always at heart a consistently moder- 
ate Parliament man, but the passage from the Epistle to John 
Driden (a cousin) which Mr. Verrall cited as representing his posi- 
tion better than anything else he ever wrote is a window into at 
least one compartment of his mind. 
Patriots in peace assert the people’s right, 
With noble stubbornness resisting might: 
No lawless mandate from the court receive, 

Nor lend by force but in a body give. 

Such was your generous grandsire, free to grant 
In Parliaments that weighed their Prince’s want: 
But so tenacious of the common cause 

As not to lend the King against his laws. 


In Absalom and Achitophel Dryden makes David ask, speaking 
perhaps partly for his creator, 


Whence comes it that religion and the laws 

Should be more Absalom’s than David’s cause?—(LI. 969, 970) 
If Dryden was David’s partisan, he was so because it happened 
that the laws, in letter and in spirit, were on David’s side. The 
key to Dryden’s political thought and to his contribution to the 
political ideas of his countrymen should be sought in his belief that 
the correct position on every question is an independent and real- 
istic attitude, guided by respect for the law. Once that is appreciat- 
ed, his inconsistency disappears, and instead of seeming helpless or 
indifferent in matters political—a time-server who could not ‘‘dis- 
cern principles from persons’’ and who changed even his faith with 
the winds of royal caprice—he becomes the author of a body of 
satire which ought to be ranked with George Savile’s contribution 
to English liberalism in The Character of a Trimmer. 


15 Lectures on Dryden, Cambridge, 1914, p. 20. 













BAUDELAIRE AND THE AESTHETICS OF 
THE SENSATIONS 


By. S. A. RHODES 
The Rice Institute 


Even a cursory reading of Les Fleurs du Mal will reveal in their 
author an extraordinary sensitiveness to respond to things physical 
as touchstones to a spiritual realization of the universe. Baude- 
laire held that the artist is nature’s repository and the apostle of 
her beauty and mystery only thanks to the uncommon acuteness 
and susceptibility of his senses keyed to feel and echo her variegated 
effects. Were his genius for esthetic receptivity no greater than 
that of the average man, his gift to mankind could be no greater. 
Perhaps thus can the inspired hours of artistic creation be best 
interpreted; hours of exaltation, when the creative mind seems as 
if imbued with the holiday spirit of life, when the senses feel more 
keenly finer sensations, when the blue of the sky seems more in- 
finite, the sounds in the air more musical, when colors are vividly 
eloquent, and perfumes suggest untold harmonies. The artist then 
feels in himself the faculties of a superman to create new forms of 
life and beauty.’ 

A true measure of the artist’s originality, nay, of his genius, 
Baudelaire insists, is the quality and degree of his sensitiveness.’ 
For the impelling forees in thought and action are the emotions, 
and to reflect the complex, refined, luxurious seductions of modern 
life the senses of the artist must be pitched high and be ready to 
respond to all stimuli. He must be conscious of his intuitive and 
sensuous reactions to them, and of the intimate relationship be- 
tween his esthetic life and his physiological or psychological life, 
between his spirit and nature.* Coupled with unyielding mental 
energy and labor, he can then make of his joys and pains the sub- 
stance of his literary work. In the resultant artistic creation there 
is eaught forever an echo of the universal rhythm that sways life. 


1 Curiosités Esthétiques, Paris, 1921, p. 246. 

2 Fusées, (xxi). ‘‘Ne méprisez pas la sensibilité de personne. La sensibilité 
de chacun e’est son génie.’’ Oeuvres Posthumes, Paris, 1887, p. 84. 

3**Pourquoi ce mystére physiologique ne ferait-il pas le fond et le tuf d’une 
cuvre littéraire.’’ ‘‘L’art Romantique, Paris, 1925, p. 48. 
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A clear distinction must be made between these views and those 
expressed by sensualists or Hedonists. For the latter, any activity, 
esthetic or otherwise, results ordinarily in either pleasure or pain 
and in not much more.* For Baudelaire, sensuous experiences were 
only the gateways to a world of beauty, to the mystery and spirit- 
uality he felt ambient in life. He would have the artist place him- 
self at the cross-roads of human passions and let his heart be the 
battleground of their struggles. He wished to cultivate his sensi- 
tiveness to be the nurse of his inspiration, to be the mirror of the 
mysterious and ever present universe about him. The senses could 
truly be, in that way, the bonds that attach man to the invisible 
and ever potent forces of life, to their plastic and spiritual beauty. 


I 
MUSICAL SENSATIONS 


It is a matter of current truism that all forms of personal ex- 
pression in man, physical as well as spiritual, are affected by emo- 
tional factors. The converse is no less true. Nietzsche held that 
‘*‘by means of music the very passions enjoy themselves.’ Scho- 
penhauer thought that it expressed the will itself.7 More re- 
eently René Ghil constructed an ‘‘instrumentation verbale’’ of 
vowels with their corresponding emotions.* Music, Baudelaire 
thought, can not only stir the sensations and provoke voluptuous 
responses such as no other earthly stimulus ean afford, but it can 
even challenge thought and intellectual reactions. Through the 
operation of a psychological law to him unknown, it seemed to him 
it could become the vehicle of what would otherwise be inexpres- 
sible and intangible. Thus it can evoke most intensely the highest, 
most evanescent sentiments in modern life. Or it can be the me- 
dium of a spiritual experience, something equivalent to an inspira- 
tion which opens the gates of a beyond into which only prescience of 
mind and of heart, or divine revelation can otherwise initiate the 


4Cf. Benedetto Croce, Aesthetics, tr. by Douglas Ainslie, London, 1909, 
pp. 124, 365. 

5‘‘Le sieur Baudelaire,’’ he writes, ‘‘a assez de génie pour étudier le crime 
dans son propre coeur.’’ Letter to Poulet-Malassis, Oct. 1, 1865. To Albert 
Ancelle he wrote Feb. 18, 1866: ‘‘. . . je cultive volontairement la sottise, 
comme je l’ai fait pendant vingt ans pour le siécle, pour en extraire la quin- 
tessence.’’ Lettres 1841-1866, Paris, 1915, pp. 463, 523. 

6 Beyond Good and Evil, (Mod. Lib. ed., New York), p. 80. 
7 Vide Benedetto Croce, op. cit., p. 309. 
8 En Méthode a l’Oeuvre, Paris, 1904, p. 57. 
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senses.? The sensitive responses of an imaginative organism can 
be, in this manner, the medium for creating a spiritual world dis- 
tinct from the material. This is well expressed in his sonnet ‘‘La 
Musique’’: 
La musique souvent me prend comme une mer! 
Vers ma pile étoile, 
Sous un plafond de brune ou dans un vaste éther, 
Je mets & la voile; ... 

It may be objected that no parallel exists between the composer 
and the poet, between poetry and music. ‘‘The writer does not 
create as the composer does,’’ will write one critic.*° Another, how- 
ever, will see that the ways of the musician and of the poet are 

, almost, if not wholly, identical.11 To Baudelaire, indeed, poetry 
was musie and vice versa. For the former depends as much upon 
sounds, melodies, rhythms, and harmonies as the latter. Poetry, 
he said, ‘‘ borders on, and blends with, music in a way that no dog- 
matic theorizing can explain because both draw their substance 
not from mere technique but from the human soul.’”? He sought 
to give to poetry the wings of music, to make of it a medium by 
means of which to arouse deep and lasting emotions, the preoccu- 
pations of the mind and the restlessness of the heart. He wished 
to bring it within the magic circle of Joubert’s supreme definition : 
‘Rien de ce qui ne transporte pas n’est poésie: La lyre est en 
quelque maniére un instrument ailé.’’* 

In Baudelaire’s exstheties, then, the unfailing quality of all great 
poetry is its musicality. The refined and cultivated senses of the 
poet are most readily responsive to the suggestions of music." 
Hence poetry must vibrate rhythmically with the natural instinct 
for music in the human organism. It must have musical fulness. 
The individual poem and verse, as best exemplified by the sonnet 
and the alexandrine, must have a sonorous, ample, and unbroken 

onan L’Art Romantique, ‘‘Richard Wagner et Tannhauser a Paris,’’ pp. 
10 Professor John Erskine, The Literary Discipline, New York, 1923, p. 54. 
11 Beeq de Fouquiéres, Versification frangaise, Paris, 1879, p. 182. 


p 12 Proposed ‘‘Préface’’ for the third edition of Les Fleurs du Mal; vide J. 

t Crépet ed., Paris, 1922, pp. 374-376. 

y 13 Pensées, (4th ed. 1864), Poetry section, ix, II, 265. 

| 14 Je connais un poéte d’une nature toujours orageuse et vibrante (can he 

be thinking of himself here?), qu’un vers de Malherbe, symétrique et carré de 

mélodie, jette dans de longues extases.’’ L’Art Romantique, p. 20. 
Elsewhere he writes: ‘‘Culte de la sensation multipliée et s’exprimant par 

la musique.’” Mon Coeur mis @ nu, (lvii). Oeuvres Posthumes, p. 114. 
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cadence so as to render the impressions they produce unforgetable. 
Thus ean poetic diction scale the various steps of the spiritual and 
wsthetic life, enrich the domain of artistic expression, and increase 
the faculty of the senses to look into the soul. 








II 
COLOR SENSATIONS 


The author of ‘‘Tableaux Parisiens’’ carried to an equally high 
degree of development the art of evoking sensations through plastic 
and color suggestions, for the power of visualizing feelings was 
innate in him who had ‘‘l’amour de la Peinture jusqu’a dans les 
nerfs.’ A color harmony, Baudelaire held, is an end in itself, 
just as a musical melody is, not necessarily a means of portraying 
recognizable objects. Lines and colors are capable of conveying 
esthetic messages through whatever forms their interplay may 
create. People who demand truthfulness to nature mean in reality 
truthfulness to objects that they can see and recognize. Only then 
do they recognize any merits to artistic works. According to these 
people, color has no capacity to evoke dreams, or thoughts, or emo- 
tions; it does not sing, it does not speak. It may come to pass, 
however, as it was beginning to dawn on some painters of Baude- 
laire’s generation, whom he staunchly supported, and as it is be- 
coming increasingly evident now, that color may be painted for 
its own sake, just as songs are written without words, or sympho- 
nies without librettos, simply because these can speak directly to 
the mind and to the senses a language superior to and more eloquent 
than that of the man in the street.’® 

Some colors, Baudelaire wrote, invite to joy and cheerfulness, 
others to revery and contemplation, and still others to melancholy. 
Some tones are gay and frolicksome, others are calm and sad, others 
still are plaintive, terrible, or tragic. Color, in other words, can 
reflect or suggest a sentiment just as style reflects a temperament. 
In painting itself, the colorist is the poet among painters, who, 
knowing the value of each shade and tint, the harmony, melody, 
and counterpoint in them, can speak with colors the language of 
the poet.?” 
Aesthetic feelings can then not only be expressed through colors, 
































15 Curtosités Esthétiques, p. 358. 
16 Ibid., p. 17. 
17 Ibid., pp. 11, 89, 92. 
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but these in turn can speak their eloquent messages which neither 
the painter nor the poet can ignore. The latter, primarily, concerns 
us here. To him, as much as to the painter, Baudelaire insisted, 
the visible world is an unescapable reality. He scouts the idea 
that writing may be considered not the appropriate medium to make 
manifest the visible phenomena of life. Words, he believed, are 
like magie symbols at the disposal of the artist with which he can 
summon forth the plastic beauty of the universe.** The true poet 
cannot but glory over his visual responses and intoxicate his senses 
with them. In fact, all the phenomena of day and night, of dawn 
and sunset, of twilight and midday are to him as but the variations 
of an entrancing symphony of colors.’® 

His remarkable virtuosity to react to color stimuli enabled 
Baudelaire to seek and to see the secret harmony existing between 
the play of colors and the play of sensations in the human organism. 
He could visualize thought, idealism, dreams, love, passions, pes- 
simism, and extract as well as infuse spirit and life into every 
plastic aspect of nature. Of his thoughts he writes: 

Tu verras mes Pensers comme les cierges . . 
Mille pensers ... 


.. . dégagent leur aile... 
Teintés d’azur, glacés de rose, lamés d’or.20 


His idealism is like: 
Des Cieux Spirituels 1’inaccessible azur,21 


and his dreams appear to him painted on a canvas of glowing 
colors of which he considers himself the 


. +. peintre fier de mon génie, .. . 
Architecte de mes féeries . . .22 


Woman tantalizes his vision: 


Que j’aime voir, chére indolente, 
De ton corps si beau 

Comme une étoffe vacillante 
Miroiter la peau! 23 


18 Vide Paul Cladel, ‘‘Chez Feu mon Maitre,’’ included in the ‘‘ Appendice’’ 
4 Eugéne and Jacques Crépet, Charles Baudelaire, Etude Biographique, Paris, 
19, p. 247. 


19 Curtosités Esthétiques, p. 89. 


20‘¢A une Madone,’’ LVII, Les Fleurs du Mal, Jacques Crépet ed., ‘‘Le 
Flacon,’? XLVIII. 


21*¢T,’Aube Spirituelle,’’ XLVI. 
22 ‘*Réve Parisien,’’ CXII. 
23‘“Le Serpent qui danse,’? XXVIII. 
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and we behold a canvas recalling Goya in: 


La trés chére était nue, et connaisant mon coeur, 
Elle n’avait gardé que ses bijoux sonores, . . .24 


We find patches in grey all too eloquent of weariness of the senses 
and dejection of the mind and heart as in: 


Pluviése, irrité contre la vie entiére, 

De son urne & grands flots verse un froid ténébreux 
Aux pales habitants du voisin cimetiére 

Et la mortalité sur les faubourgs brumeux.?5 


a vision of pathos in: 


Voici le soir charmant... 
Recueille-toi, mon Ame, . . .26 


glimpses of a troubled soul in: 


Crépuscule, comme vous étes doux et tendre! Les lueurs roses, . . . les feux 
des candélabres, . . . les derniéres gloires du couchant, . . . imitent tous les senti- 
ments compliqués qui luttent dans le coeur de 1’homme aux heures solennelles 
de la vie.27 


and this startling expression that ends all in black: 


Je suis comme un peintre qu’un Dieu moqueur 
Condamne & peindre, hélas! sur les ténébres . . .28 


We can see his art of color expressionism at its best, however, in 
‘‘Les Phares,’’ an example of word painting that runs almost 
through the whole gamut of human impressions: 


Rubens, fleuve d’oubli, jardin de la paresse, 
Oreiller de chair fraiche ot 1’on ne peut aimer, 
Mais ow la vie afflue et s’agite sans cesse, 
Comme |’air dans le ciel et la mer dans la mer; 


Léonard de Vinci, miroir profond et sombre, 
Ou des anges charmants... 

. » apparaissent a 1’ombre 
Des glaciers... 


Rembrandt, triste hépital tout rempli de murmures,... 
Oi la priére en pleurs s’exhale... 


Michel-Ange, lieu vague ot 1’on voit des Hercules 
Se méler 4 des Christs . 


Watteau, ce carnaval ou bien des coeurs illustres, 
Comme des papillons, errent en flamboyant, ... 


24 ‘Les Bijoux,’’ VI, Les Epaves, Jacques Crépet ed., Paris, 1922. 
25 ¢Spleen,’? LXXIV. 
26“*Le Crépuscule du Soir,’’ CV. 
27‘‘Le Crépuscule du Soir,’’ XXII, Petits Poémes en Prose, Paris, 1922. 
28‘‘Un Fantéme,’’ XXXVIII, I ‘‘Les Ténébres.’’ 
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Goya, cauchemar plein de choses inconnues, .. . 
De vieilles au miroir et d’enfants toutes nues, 
Pour tenter les démons ajustant bien leurs bas; 


Delacroix, lac de sang hanté des mauvais anges, .. . 
Ou, sous un ciel chagrin, des fanfares étranges 
Passent, comme un soupir étouffé de Weber... 


III 
TACTILE SENSATIONS 


Baudelaire’s sense of touch was equally sensitive and responsive. 
He was as fastidious in the care of his hands as he was meticulous 
in his search for the highest perfection in art. He cultivated his 
power of tactile impressionism to a remarkable degree of sensitive- 
ness and refinement. He loved the touch of soft, velvety things,”® 
of polished, cold, lustrous metals and stones,®*° and the caress of 
silks and satins which speak in a mute but eloquent language.*' The 
warm, electric voluptuousness of furs made an unfailing appeal 
upon his senses: 

Lorsque mes doigts caressent & loisir 

Ta téte et ton dos élastique, 
Et que ma main s’enivre du plaisir 
De palper ton corps électrique, 

Je vois ma femme en esprit. . . .32 
and the play of woman’s hair in his hands called forth in him 
suggestions unknown until then to the Muse: 

O boucles! ... 

Extase! Pour peupler ce soir 1’aleéve obscure 


Des souvenirs dormant dans cette chevelure, 
Je la veux agiter dans l’air comme un mouchoir! . 


Longtemps! toujours! ma main dans ta criniére lourde 

Semera le rubis, la perle et le saphir, 

Afin qu’é mon désir tu ne sois jamais sourde! 33 
He spoke of himself as the ‘‘Amant de la muse plastique,’’** and, 
indeed, there was in him the soul of the true pagan who delights 





29¢, . , doux comme du velours,’’ vide ‘‘Les Promesses d’un visage,’’ XI, 
Les Epaves. 
30“*Ce monde rayonnant de métal et de pierre/ Me ravit en extase,...’’ 


‘Les Bijoux’? 


U“Les étoffes parlent une langue muette, comme les fleurs, comme les 
: comme les soleils couchants.’’ ‘‘La Chambre double,’’ v, Petits Poémes 
en Prose. 


5324‘Le Chat,’? XXXIV. 
33‘‘La Chevelure,’’? XXIII. 
34‘Les Promesses d’un Visage,’’ XI, Les Epaves. 
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in the glorification of things of the senses, and the spirit of a mystic 
that urged him to go below the surface of the visible universe to 
discover its spiritual import. 


IV 
OLFACTORY SENSATIONS 


Baudelaire’s most significant and original contribution to the 
repertoire of esthetic sensations, however, is his gift of the olfactory 
faculty to the Muses. It is a case for wonder, truly, that the sen- 
sitive and gifted Thalia and Erato and Calliope and Polyhymmia 
should have been deprived for so long of their fifth sense. Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére, with his customary sagacity, alleges as the reason 
for this the ‘‘animalism’’ of this particular sense, the only one 
whose enjoyment, he says, is devoid of intellectuality, and, con- 
sequently, the coarsest, for which reason no poet before Baudelaire 
eared to use it in his art, precisely, he feels sure, because it is the 
least spiritual.** However this may be, incense has at all times 
been the delight of the gods, just as fragrant flowers are symbols 
of love and purity. Benedetto Croce, who cannot be accused of 
being an esthetic Hedonist, insists that the esthetic senses are open 
windows for the reception of intuitive impressions, and that all 
sensible impressions can be raised to the level of artistic expres- 
sion.*® Joubert remarked that ‘‘Les beaux vers sont ceux qui s’ex- 
halent comme des sons ou des parfums,’’*? and Baudelaire simply 
carried to perfection this suggestion: 

Comme d’autres esprits voguent sur la musique, 
Le mien, 6 mon amour! nage sur ton parfum.3§ 

Indeed, it is upon his sense of smell that the organic world makes 
its most vivid impressions. These come to him in a luxuriant and 
haunting procession, to evoke visions of dreamlands where living 
is a delightful experience, where nature gives with largess of her 
colors, scents, and voluptuousness, and where a Nirvanian indolence 
ean enchant and rest the raptured flesh: 

La langoureuse Asie et la brilante Afrique, 


Tout un monde lointain, absent, presque défunt, 
Vit dans tes profondeurs, forét aromatique! 39 


35 Nouveaux Essais sur la Littérature Contemporaine, Paris, 1895, pp. 137- 
138. 

36 Op. cit., pp. 30-32, 135. 

37 Pensées, xxv, op. cit., p. 267. 

38 **Ta Chevelure.’’ 

39 ‘Ta Chevelure.’’ 
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a world of endless pleasures, where the senses are never satiated 
or prostrated, and where life is not a burden: 


Quand, les deux yeux fermés, en un soir chaud d’automne, 

Je respire 1’odeur de ton sein chaleureux, 

Je vois se dérouler des rivages heureux 

Qu ’éblouissent les feux d’un soleil monotone . . .4° 

Not dissimilar to these is the sensation of regret, one of the most 

poignant sung by Baudelaire. An old perfume, wafted through 
the air, will rekindle the life of forgotten years, the futile, the 
irremediable past with its painful and melancholy thoughts: 

Voila le souvenir enivrant qui voltige 

Dans 1’air troublé; les yeux se ferment; le Vertige 

Saisit 1’Ame vaincue et la pousse 4 deux mains. . .;41 
and in his being throb again the joys and the sorrows, the loves 
and the vows that have gone the way of all mortal things: 

Mére des souvenirs, maitresse des maitresses, 

O toi, tous mes plaisirs! 6 toi, tous mes devoirs! 

Tu te rappelleras la beauté des caresses, . 

En me penchant vers toi, reine des adorées, 

Je croyais respirer le parfum de ton sang... 

Et je buvais ton souffle, 6 douceur, 6 poison; ... 

— O serments! 6 parfums! 6 baisers infinis!42 

Ordinarily, Paul Bourget finds, Baudelaire harps on this string 

far more persistently than on any other, and he is more sensitive 
to its suggestions. Perfumes, Bourget thinks, have the power of 
recalling to life the feelings of sadness that sleep in the human 
heart and which are all too evident in Baudelaire’s poetry.** An- 
other critic remarks that commonly the poet’s sensations spring 
from the feminine influence on him, her bewitching world, her 
fascination, her beauty that captivates the senses and the soul, and 
that they tend in the end to be reincarnated in those very same 
illusory charms.** If, however, it is through the senses that woman 
most poignantly appeals to him, and how else, it may be asked in 
his defence, does woman most generally make her appeal, it is also 
through her that his thought and aspiration rise most eloquently 
to reach the infinity of his ideal: 


Sa chair, spirituelle a le parfum des Anges, . 
Son fantéme dans l’air danse comme un flambeau. 


40‘*Parfum Exotique,’’? XXII. 

41°*Le Flacon.’’ 

#2°*Le Baleon,’? XXXVI. 

43 “* Psychologie Contemporaine,’’ La Nouvelle Revue, XIII (1881), 415. 
**P. Flottes, Charles Baudelaire, l’Homme et le Poéte, Paris, 1922, p. 102. 
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Parfois il parle et dit: ‘‘Je suis belle, et j’ordonne 
Que pour l’amour de moi vous n’aimiez que le Beau; 
Je suis 1’Ange gardien, la Muse et la Madone!45 


We find also that, very naturally, perfumes and incense conduce 
to religious evocations in him: 






Lecteur, as-tu quelquefois respiré 
Avec ivresse et lente gourmandise 
Ce grain d’encens qui remplit une église, . 
Charme profond, magique, . . .46 


Often, this mystic feeling finds expression in a single but eloquent 
symbol. It speaks then to his inspiration: 












O Muse de mon coeur, ... 
i) te taut, ... 
Comme un enfant de choeur, jouer de l’encensoir, . . .47 







or to his sense of rhythm and harmony in life: 





Voici venir les temps ow vibrant sur sa tige 
Chaque fleur s’évapore ainsi qu’un encensoir; 

Les sons et les parfums tournent dans |’air du soir; 
Valse mélancolique et langoureux vertige! 48 








or to his love, his guardian angel: 





A la trés-chére, & la trés-belle . . 
Sachet toujours frais qui parfume... 
Encensoir . . .49 


Baudelaire thus brought an old human faculty under the sway 
of the lyre. Seldom before were such fine distinctions recognized 
in the gamut of olfactory reactions. Every object in nature and 
in life, every element precious with years and associations: a sump- 
tuously furnished boudoir, a corner or a closet brimming with the 
secrets and the perfumes of yore, a woman’s hand or hair, a child, 
a flower, every phenomenon in creation thus stands pervaded with 
tts own peculiar atmosphere to which a sensitive organism responds 
sympathetically : 


















Tl est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfants, 
Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies, 
— Et d’autres, corrumpus, riches et triomphants, 











Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies, 
Comme 1’ambre, le muse, le benjoin et 1’encens, 
Qui chantent les transports de l’esprit et des sens.5° 








45 Les Fleurs du Mal, XLII. 
46‘‘Un Fantéme,’’ II, ‘‘Le Parfum.’’ 
47‘‘Ta Muse Vénale,’’ VIII. 
48‘‘Harmonie du Soir,’’ XLVII. 

49 ‘¢ Hymne,’’ X, Les Epaves. 
“po *é Correspondance,’’ IV. 
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There are few emotions in man that are not appealed to, torn 
away from dormancy and awakened to spirituality by this esthetic 
virility. Upon the fine senses of the artist, nature plays as the will 
of the conductor upon a sensitive orchestra. The mysterious spirit 
in every form of life which emanates from it as colors from the sun 
and perfumes from flowers becomes manifest to him, enriching and 
exalting his being, so that he may transmute it into beauty. His 
sensations and experiences become as rich and intoxicating as the 
bewildering variety of nature’s living phenomena. His senses be- 
come the messengers of the soul through which it seeks to com- 
prehend the secret message of life. 











ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSIONS IN SHELLEY’S 
PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 


By Car. H. Graso 
University of Chicago 


During the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the early 
years of the nineteenth, astronomy made extraordinary advances, 
most notably in the formulation and seeming verification of the 
nebular hypothesis. This, first advanced by Kant shortly after 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was restated without ack- 
nowledgment by Laplace, and was subsequently supported by the 
telescopic observations of Sir William Herschel. Laplace postu- 
lates, for the solar system, an original nebulous mass of which the 
sun was a central and more condensed mass rotating on its axis. 
In cooling, the central mass contracted and rotated more rapidly. 
The outer parts, through the operation of centrifugal foree, were 
left as a ring, which, in turn, cooling and condensing, formed a 
second sphere and ring. In the succession of these phenomena 
lay, presumably, the explanation of our solar system of a central 
sun with attendant planets, some of these accompanied by satellites. 

That Shelley had read Laplace, or some of him, is known.' 
Nevertheless I believe that it is to the work of Herschel that he is 
chiefly indebted for his astronomical ideas; whether directly 
through Herschel’s papers read before the Royal Society, or 
through some popularized version, such as was to be found in the 
excellent scientific monthly, Nicholson’s Journal, it is probably 
impossible to say. Laplace’s work is for the most part so technical 
as to be unintelligible to one not well versed in the higher math- 
ematics. Herschel may be understood, at least in his larger and 
more general ideas, by an intelligent reader almost wholly with- 
out mathematical knowledge. Herschel, moreover, appeals to the 
imagination as Laplace does not, for his work is observational. 
Through his telescopes the evolution of the cosmos was visibly in 
evidence. Easily the greatest astronomer of his day, his discoveries 
were of interest to all intelligent men, as references to him in the 
letters of Coleridge and the reminiscences of Campbell attest. 


1Ingpen, Letters, p. 415. 
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In a series of papers read in the years 1802, 1811, 1814, 1817, 
1818, he demonstrated that our sun is a star not far from the bifur- 
cation of the milky way and that all the stars visible to us lie more 
or less in clusters scattered throughout a comparatively thin but 
immensely extended stratum. I shall summarize in part Herschel’s 
papers in the years 1811-1818 which have to do with the structure 
and evolution of the milky way and quote briefly from them; for 
they constitute a picture of cosmic evolution which must appeal 
to the imagination of any poet or philosopher; and because certain 
of these passages are, in scientific language, parallel to poetic pas- 
sages in Shelley. The papers have to do, first, with the various 
stages of nebulous matter from a state of extreme diffusion to mass- 
es loosely organized—solar systems in embryo—and ultimately to 
completely organized and articulated systems similar to our own; 
and, second, with the extent of the stellar universe. 

In his paper of 1811? Herschel distinguishes carefully between 
nebulae and star clusters, which he had formerly confused. He 
then proceeds to classify nebulosities from the primordial extensive 
diffused nebulosity to nebulous masses of increasing brightness 
and definiteness of form. As to the principle of condensation ap- 
parent in this evolution he remarks: 

Instead of inquiring after the nature of the cause of the condensation of 
nebulous matter, it would indeed be sufficient for the present purpose to call 
it merely a condensing principle; but since we are already acquainted with 
the centripetal force of attraction which gives a globular figure to planets, 
keeps them from flying out of their orbits in tangents, and makes one star 
revolve around another, why should we not look up to the universal gravita- 
tion of matter as the cause of every condensation, accumulation, compression, 
and concentration of the nebulous matter. 

The degrees of condensation of nebulae from dimness to bright- 
ness, Herschel accounts for by the length of operation, in each 
instance, of the attractive principle. In the fall of the nebulous 
matter to the nucleus a rotatory principle is evident which gives 
motion to the celestial body in its formation. He traces the de- 
velopment of nebulae as they become condensed, round, and in- 
creasingly bright. 

Brightness keeps up with condensation till the increase of it brings on a 


consolidation which will no longer permit the internal penetration of light, and 
thus a planetary appearance must in the end be the consequence; for planets 


2 Collected Scientific Papers of Sir William Herschel, II, 459. 
3 Ibid., II, 468. 
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are solid opaque bodies, shining only by superficial light, whether it be innate 
or reflected.+ 

When we reflect upon these circumstances, we may conceive that, perhaps 
in progress of time, these nebulae which are already in such a state of com- 
pression, may still be farther condensed so as actually to become stars.5 

The total dissimilitude between the appearance of a diffusion of the nebu- 
lous matter and of a star, is so striking, that an idea of the conversion of 
the one into the other can hardly occur to any one who has not before him 
the result of the critical examination of the nebulous system which has been 
displayed in this paper. The end I have had in view, by arranging my ob- 
servations in the order in which they have been placed, has been to show, that 
the above mentioned extremes may be connected by such nearly allied inter- 
mediate steps, as will make it highly probable that every succeeding state 
of the nebulous matter is the result of the action of gravitation upon it while 
in a foregoing one, and by such steps the successive condensation of it has 
been brought up to the planetary condition. From this the transit to the stellar 
form, it has been shown, requires but a very small additional compression of 
the nebulous matter, and several instances have been given which connect the 
planetary to the stellar appearance.é 


In his paper of February 24, 1814," Herschel continued his study 
of cosmic evolution from a consideration of nebulae forming stars 
and planets to the grouping of the stars. Beginning with a con- 
sideration of stars with nebulous matter about them, stars with 
nebulous branches, nebulous stars, stars connected with extensive 
windings of nebulosity, small patches of stars mixed with nebu- 
losity, ete., he proceeds to the sidereal part of the heavens. Stars 
he considers as essentially like our sun and planets. 


. . . It follows that stars, although surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, 
may be looked upon as so many opaque, habitable, planetary globes: differing 
from what we know of our own planets, only in their size, and by their in- 
trinsically luminous appearance.® 

Now since the stars of the milky way are permanently exposed to the action 
of a power whereby they are irresistibly drawn into groups, we may be certain 
that from mere clustering stars they will be gradually compressed through 
successive stages of accumulation, more or less resembling the state of some 
of the 263 objects by which, in the tenth and six succeeding articles, the 
operation of the clustering power has been laid open to our view, till they 
come up to what may be called the ripening period of the globular form, and 
total insulation; from which it is evident that the milky way must be finally 
broken up, and cease to be a stratum of scattered stars. 

We may also draw a very important additional conclusion from the gradual 
dissolution of the milky way: for the state into which the incessant action 
of the clustering power has brought it at present, is a kind of chronometer 
that may be used to measure the time of its past and future existence: and 
although we do not know the rate of going of this mysterious chronometer, 
it is nevertheless certain, that since the breaking up of the parts of the milky 


4 Op. cit., p. 486. 
5 Ibid., p. 487. 
6 Op. cit., p. 495. 
7 Ibid., p. 520. 
8 Ibid., p. 529. 
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way affords a proof that it cannot last forever, it equally bears witness that 
its past duration cannot be admitted to be infinite.® 

From such passages as those cited Herbert Spencer might have 
drawn his definition of evolution. The integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion; the growth of system and order, 
of suns with their attendant planets emerging from chaos—‘‘the 
void’s loose field’’—all are here. Herschel was the first man who, 
grasping the significance of the cosmic scheme in a simple formula, 
had verified it in detail through the eye. In his own words to 
Campbell: ‘‘I have looked further into space than ever human 
being did before me. I have observed stars, of which the light, 
it ean be proved, must take two millions of years to reach the 
earth.?? 

Here, if anywhere, is food for the poetic imagination, and it is 
clear that Shelley, in passages to be cited, was familiar in general 
terms with the facts which have been quoted. One detail, a passage 
from a lyric in the fourth act of Prometheus, is to my mind con- 
firmatory, conclusively so, of this hypothesis. The passage reads: 

We are free to dive, or soar, or run: 
Beyond and around, 
Or within the bound 
Which clips the world with darkness ound 
(P. U., IV. ll. 138-140) 
The passage, to be intelligible, asks a knowledge of Herschel’s be- 
lief as to the extent of the stellar universe. 

In 1785 Herschel had said of the stellar aggregation to which 
our sun belongs, the milky way, that so far as he ‘‘had yet gone 
round it’’ he perceived it to be ‘‘everywhere terminated and in 
most places very narrowly too.’ The researches of thirty years 
failed to substantiate this assertion. The seeming darkness ‘‘ which 
clips the world,’’ it became increasingly clear, might be due only 
to the inadequacy of telescopes. But it was not until his paper of 
June 11, 1818—and the date is important—that he formally re- 
nounced his earlier opinion: 

In these ten observations the gages applied to the milky way were found 
to be arrested in their progress by the extreme smallness and faintness of the 
stars; this can, however, leave no doubt of the progressive extent of the 


Starry regions; for when in one of the observations a faint nebulosity was 
suspected, the application of a higher magnifying power evinced, that the 








9 Op. cit., p. 540. 
10 Edward S. Holden, Sir William Herschel, His Life and Works, p. 109. 
11 Agnes M. Clark, The Herschels and Modern Astronomy, p. 58. 
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doubtful appearance was owing to an intermixture of many stars that were 
too minute to be distinctly perceived with the lower power; hence we may 
conclude, that when our gages will no longer resolve the milky way into stars, 
it is not because its nature is ambiguous, but because it is fathomless.12 


On March 12, 1818, three months before this paper was read, 
Shelley had left England for Italy. Prometheus Unbound was 
composed in the next year and a half, the fourth act being con- 
cluded in December, 1819. Deep as was Shelley’s interest in science, 
it is unlikely that Herschel’s revision of earlier views long held 
should have been known to him in his Italian exile where, indeed, 
the need of books and delays in procuring them are the theme of 
many letters. Therefore he describes the stellar universe, in accord- 
ance with his earlier and inaccurate knowledge, as finite and bor- 


dered with darkness. 
There are other-allusions of an astronomical nature in the lyric 


from which one stanza has been cited. 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS (of the human mind) 


Our spoil is won 
Our task is done, 
We are free to dive, or soar, or run; 
Beyond and around, 
Or within the bound 
Which clips the world with darkness round. 


We’ll pass the eyes 
Of the starry skies 
Into the hoar deep to colonize; 
Death, Chaos and Night, 
From the sound of our flight, 
Shall flee, like mist from a tempest’s might. 


And Earth, Air and Light 
And the Spirit of Might, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 
And Love, Thought and Breath, 
The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 


And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 
We will take our plan 
From the new world of man, 
And our work shall be called the Promethean. 
(P. U., IV. ll. 135-158) 


The passage depicts the forces of the human mind, freed by Pro- 
metheus from the enslavement of Jupiter, in their work of creat- 
ing a new universe beyond the stellar universe bounded with dark- 


12 Collected Scientific Papers of Sir William Herschel, II, 609. 
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ness. ‘‘The void’s loose field’’ I take to be the thinly diffused 
nebulous matter, the world stuff, which Herschel had traced through 
the steps of its evolution into stars and systems of stars. The 
‘‘spirit of might’’ which drives the stars can be no other than the 
foree of gravitation. 


II. 


The astronomical allusions occur chiefly in the lyrical fourth 
act. Many, in the light of Herschel’s findings, especially of his 
portrayal of cosmic evolution, present no especial difficulties of 
interpretation, though it is rather surprising that the hard factual 
content of Shelley’s lyrics has not been remarked. The technical 
virtuosity of the songs, the fascination of their rhythms and im- 
agery, are, it is true, hypnotic in their effect. Yet the charm of 
the verse is vastly greater if, over and beyond its sensuous appeal, 
the mind perceives an exact, though sometimes elusive, idea. If the 
reader fails to perceive that idea, it is a safe guess that the fault 
is his, not that there is no idea to grasp. The more one studies 
Shelley’s verse the stronger becomes the conviction that it is fun- 
damentally intellectual. 

The lightning is his slave; heaven’s utmost deep 

Gives up her stars, and like a flock of sheep 

They pass before his eye, are numbered, and roll on! 

The tempest is his steed, he strides the air; 

And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 

‘Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me: I have none! 
(P. U., IV. ll. 418-423) 

Heaven’s utmost deep gave up her stars more freely to Herschel 
than to any previous astronomer. His instrument was indeed one 
of the most powerful ever made. Counting and numbering the stars 
was extensively carried on by astronomers in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. It was necessary pioneer work. 
Herschel catalogued a vast number of double stars and made star 
counts in the effort to determine the laws of star distribution. 

He taught the implicated orbits woven 

Of the wide-wandering stars; and how the sun 
Changes his lair, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, when her broad eye 


Gazes not on the interlunar sea. 
(P. U., II. 4. ll. 87-91) 


I should suppose ‘‘implicated orbits’’ to mean orbits involved 
with the orbits of others and therefore hard to calculate. ‘‘Im- 
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plicated’’ is elsewhere employed in this sense of involved or inter- 
woven. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves.13 


‘‘Wide wandering stars’? may mean no more than stars widely 
dispersed, or, from the context of the passage, the planets merely, 
and the alterations in their positions.** But it has been suggested 
to me that ‘‘implicated’’ means orbits other than concentric and 
that the ‘‘wide wandering stars’’ are therefore comets. Certainly 
such a reading weights ‘‘wide wandering’’ with a more precise 
meaning. The characterization of comets as stars is common enough. 
Yet I think the passage as a whole demands no such subtle render- 
ing. In it the gifts of Prometheus to man are enumerated, among 
them the arts and sciences. The civilization described is rather a 
simple one, and the-astronomy I should suppose to be that of the 
early Egyptians or Babylonians. If this is so, the expression ‘‘the 
sun changes his lair’’ would refer to the seeming changes of the 
sun’s position, which are actually due to the movement of the 
earth. If the actual movement of the sun is meant, Shelley is re- 
ferring to the then recently discovered fact that our solar system 
moves in space towards the constellation Hercules. The transfor- 
mation of the moon I take to mean the phases of the moon, which 
in her dark period casts no light upon ‘‘the inter-lunar sea’’ be- 
tween her and the earth. If something more subtle is meant I have 
failed to grasp it. 
SEMICHORUS I 
We, beyond heaven, are driven along; 


SEMICHORUS II 
Us the enchantments of the earth retain: 


SEMICHORUS I 
Ceaseless, and rapid, and fierce, and free, 
With the Spirits which build a new earth and sea, 
And a heaven where yet heaven could never be; 


SEMICHORUS II 
Solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright, 
Leading the Day, and outspeeding the Night, 
With the powers of a world of perfect light; 


13 Alastor, 1. 426. 

14 See, also, Plato, Timaeus, Jowett, II, 531: ‘‘And in order to accomplish 
this creation, he made the sun and moon and five other stars which are called 
the planets, to distinguish and preserve the numbers of time, and when God 
made the bodies of these several stars he gave them orbits in the circle of the 
other.’’ 
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SEMICHORUS I 
We whirl, singing loud, round the gathering sphere, 
Till the trees, and the beasts, and the clouds appear 
From its chaos made calm by love, not fear; 

(P. U., IV. ll. 161-171) 

The identity of these semi-choruses is a bit ambiguous. Earlier 
in the act (1. 57) a semi-chorus is characterized as a ‘‘semi-chorus 
of hours,’’ to which a second semi-chorus makes antiphonal res- 
ponse. Subsequently (1. 89) a ‘‘chorus of hours’’ and (1. 93) a 
‘chorus of spirits’’ are introduced which sing separately and in 
unison. The passage previously cited follows immediately upon 
two lines ascribed to the ‘‘chorus of hours’’: 

Break the dance, and scatter the song; 

Let some depart, and some remain; i 
(P. U., IV. ll. 159-160) 
Then follows the brief antiphonal of ‘‘semi-chorus I’’ and ‘‘semi- 
chorus II’’ after which neither Spirits nor Hours reappear. It 
is plausible, then, to consider the semi-choruses in this instance to 
be composed both of Spirits and Hours singing (as in the Chorus, 
ll. 129 seg.) in unison. So interpreted their lines constitute a finale 
for both. 

Whether Hours, or Spirits and Hours together, the groups so 
dispersed are of contrasted functions, the one group, as though 
personifying the centrifugal forces, seeking outer space for the 
sphere of its activity; the other, centripetal in nature, clinging to 
the solar system. The centrifugal forces or hours flee the earth 
and build a new universe ‘‘ beyond heaven’’; those centripetal drive 
the earth and the other planets about the sun. The first evolve the 
‘“‘gathering sphere’’ from nebulous matter until it becomes habit- 
able with the acquisition of an atmosphere, and its erratic motions 
are subdued to the fixed course of a prescribed orbit. The second 
group animates the solar system, in which the evolutionary process 
is at an advanced stage and the movements of the celestial bodies 
are, by contrast, ‘‘solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright.’’ The 
rapid and fierce movements of the one are ascribed to fear; the 
) tempered motion of the other to love. 





As the sun rules even with a tyrant’s gaze 
The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free wilderness. 
(P. U., IV. ll. 397-399) 


one 


A beautiful and concise statement of the force of gravitation hold- 
ing the planets to their orbits about the sun and quelling the an- 
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archie centrifugal force incident to their motion. By ‘‘heaven’s 
free wilderness’’ I assume is meant outer space not yet reduced 
to system and order—analogous to the ‘‘void’s loose field.’’ 


Then—see those million worlds which burn and roll 
Around us—their inhabitants beheld 
My sphered light wane in wide Heaven; 

(P. U., I. ll. 163-5) 

The ‘‘million’’ is of significance, this deriving from the investi- 
gations of the new astronomy and its discovery of unnumbered 
stars. That these worlds might, many of them, be habitable, is a 
plausible inference from Herschel’s account of their stages of 
evolution. He indeed speaks of them as ‘‘habitable planetary 
globes. ’’ 


Ye kings of suns and stars, Daemons and Gods, 
Ethereal Dominations, who possess 
Elysian, windless, fortunate abodes 
Beyond Heaven’s constellated wilderness: 
(P. U., IV. ll. 529-532) 


The passage is an interesting one, with philosophical and mystical 
implications which may suffice to explain it. Yet the citation from 
Newton which follows endows the lines with a certain reality which 
they otherwise lack. 


It is possible, that in the remote regions of the fixed stars, or perhaps far 
beyond them, there may be some body absolutely at rest; but impossible to 
know, from the position of bodies to one another in our regions, whether any 
of these do keep the same position to that remote body; it follows that ab- 
solute rest cannot be determined from the position of bodies in our regions.!° 


The universe of Herschel’s earlier speculations was, as has been 
seen, finite though vast. Its evolution could be measured, and as 
surely as star systems emerged out of the nebulous world stuff, so 
surely must all the parts thus evolved come together at last, drawn 
by the force of gravitation to their common center. It is such an 
evolving universe that Shelley describes in the lyries of the fourth 
act of Prometheus and such a destiny that he predicts. 


‘“What can hide man from mutability? 
(P. U., III. 3. 1. 25) 
‘“Not yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance, and death, and mutability. 
(P. U., III. 4. ll. 200-201) 
... What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love. 
(P. U., II. 4. Il. 118-120) 


15 Newton, Principles, I, 9. Cited by Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of 
Physics, p. 247. 
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Love, elsewhere, as in various lines characterizing Asia, is iden- 
tifiable with electricity—‘‘love which is as fire’’;?* and in the last 
prophetic picture of a world liberated from Jove it is to love that 
hope must look for a new creation after the destruction of the old. 
For it is evidently Shelley’s belief, seemingly justified in his day 
by astronomical science, as we have seen, that this cycle of creation 
must sometime end. It is a conception in accord with numerous 
religions and philosophies. 

Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance— 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

The serpent that would clasp her with his length, 
These are the spells by which to reassume 


An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 
(P. U., IV. ll. 562-569) 


III. 


In the lyrical dialogue of the Earth and the Moon in the fourth 
act of Prometheus are a number of passages of astronomical in- 
terest. Mr. A. N. Whitehead in his Science and the Modern World 
has pointed out one notable instance. 

The Earth speaks: 

I spin beneath my pyramid of night 

Which points into the heavens,—dreaming delight, 

Murmuring victorious joy in my enchanted sleep: 

As a youth lulled in love-dreams faintly sighing, 

Under the shadow of his beauty lying, 

Which round his rest a watch of light and warmth doth keep. 

(P. U., IV. ll. 444-449) 

‘“‘This stanza,’’ Mr. Whitehead observes, ‘‘could only have been 
written by someone with a definite geometrical diagram before his 
inward eye—a diagram which it has often been my business to 
demonstrate to mathematical classes. As evidence, note especially 
the last line, which gives poetical imagery to the light surrounding 
night’s pyramid. The idea could not occur to anyone without the 
diagram. But the whole poem and other poems are permeated with 
touches of this kind.’’!” 

What is odd in this citation is Shelley’s use of the word ‘‘pyra- 








16 See, ‘‘Electricity, the Spirit of the Earth, in Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound,’’ Philological Quarterly, April, 1927. 


17 Science and the Modern World, p. 163. 
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mid’’ for a phenomenon more accurately described by the word 
‘“cone.’’ 


The moon, the earth, and the other planets, being opaque bodies, must nec- 
essarily cast a shadow on the side opposite to the sun’s; and as every one of 
the planets is smaller than the sun, that shadow must evidently be conical.18 

I believe that Shelley’s use of ‘‘pyramid’’ in this instance is 
reminiscent of Pliny’s use of the word in the same connection. 

. .. For night is nothing more than the shade of the earth. The figure of 
this shade is like that of a pyramid or an inverted top; and the moon enters 
it only near its point and it does not exceed the height of the moon, for there 
is no other star which is obscured in the same manner, while a figure of this 
kind always terminates in a point.19 
And again: 

For there are shadows of three figures . . . If the body be less than the light, 
then we shall have the figure of a pyramid, terminating in a point.2° 

There is also poetic justification in the use of the word because 
of its richer connotations. Pyramids are associated with all man- 
ner of religious and occult practises and beliefs whereas cones are 
barren of such significations. 


THE MOON 
The snow upon my lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into living fountains, 
My solid oceans flow, and sing and shine: 
(P. U., IV. ll. 356-358) 

The justification for Shelley’s evident belief that there were 
oceans upon the moon, though frozen, is perhaps to be found in 
Erasmus Darwin as illustrated by the following note: 

That the moon possesses little or no atmosphere is deduced from the un- 
diminished lustre of the stars at the instant when they emerge behind her 
disk. That the ocean of the moon is frozen, is confirmed from there being 
no appearance of lunar tides . . .21 
Shelley in this apparently followed questionable authority, for 
that the moon was wholly without frozen oceans is clearly shown 
in an excellent article on the Moon in Chambers Cyclopedia of 
1781—a date ten years prior to Darwin’s note. Says the Cyclo- 
pedia article in part: 


18 Tiberius Cavallo, Elements of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, IV, 
125. London, 1803. 

19 Pliny, Natural History, Book II, Cap. 7, p. 34. (Translated by Bostock 
and Riley. London: Henry G. Bohn, 1855.) 

20 Ibid., p. 36. 

21 Erasmus Darwin, Botanic Garden, note, p. 66. 
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Those parts of the moon, which were formerly thought to be seas, are now 
found to be only vast deep cavities, and places which reflect not the sun’s 
light so strongly as others, having many caverns and pits whose shadows fall 
within them, and are always dark on the sides next the sun: which demon- 
strates their being hollow: and most of these pits have little knobs like hillocks 
standing within them, and casting shadows also. . . . All these appearances 
show that there are no seas in the moon. 


THE MOON 


Thou art speeding round the sun 
Brightest world of many a one: 


I, thy crystal paramour, 
Borne beside thee by a power 
Like the polar Paradise, 
Magnet-like, of lovers’ eyes; 

I, a most enamoured maiden 
Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the pleasure of her love, 
Maniac-like around thee move, 
Gazing, an insatiate bride, 

On thy form from every side, 


Brother, wheresoe’er thou soarest 
I must hurry, whirl and follow 
Through the heavens wide and hollow, 
Sheltered by the warm embrace 
Of thy soul from hungry space, 
Drinking from thy sense and sight 
Beauty, majesty and might, 

(P. U., IV. ll. 457-482) 


Gravitational force is symbolized in the ‘‘warm embrace.’’ 
‘‘Maniac-like around thee move’’ is intelligible in the light of the 
obvious movements of the moon. But more may be implied in the 
‘‘maniac-like’’ than this. 

The Earth and the Moon also mutually attract each other; but the irregu- 


larities in the Moon’s motion proceed principally from the attraction jof the 
sun, . . .22 


More important in this passage is the evident suggestion oe the 


attraction or ‘‘warm embrace’’ of the earth, its gravitational] pull, 
is magnetic. And elsewhere, as will be apparent in other passages, 
the attraction of earth and moon is characterized as electrical. 
Electricity, magnetism, and gravitation are used with seeming 
looseness or poetic license. But such is not the ease. There is 
ample evidence in early scientific speculation, from William Gil- 
bert to Newton, to justify Shelley’s usage. And inasmuch as these 


22 Buffon, Natural History. ‘‘On the Formation of Planets,’’ p. 25. 
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speculations serve further to substantiate conclusions drawn in an 
earlier article”? as to Shelley’s conceptions of the nature of force 
and the constitution of matter, a number of excerpts and discussion 
thereof are pertinent. 

The first excerpt, from Gilbert, father of magnetic and electric 
theory, assigns the attraction of earth and moon to magnetism: 

The force which emanates from the moon reaches to the earth, and, in like 
manner, the magnetic virtue of the earth pervades the region of the moon.. 
the earth attracts and repels the moon, and the moon, within certain limits, 
the earth: not so as to make the bodies come together, as magnetic bodies do, 
but so that they may go on in a continuous course.24 

Gilbert uses the terms magnetic and electric interchangeably or 
as characterizing the same force in different manifestations. 

It is very probable that a magnetic or electric such as we find in amber 


exhales something peculiar that attracts the bodies themselves, and not the 
air.25 


And in another place Gilbert states: 


The matter of the earth’s globe is brought together and held together by 
itself electrically—the earth’s globe is directed and revolves magnetically.26 


Mr. Snow thus concludes ef Gilbert’s magnetic theory of the 
earth: 


Gilbert claimed that the earth is a great loadstone; it exhibits the same 
characteristics of attraction as any small or great loadstone does.27 


I know of no reference to Gilbert in Shelley’s letters or else- 
where, but Newton was apparently familiar with Gilbert, and it 
is probably from Newton that Shelley derives his ideas of the nature 
of force and matter, these conceptions, as I have elsewhere shown, 
being supplemented, in accordance with later scientific advances, 
by the speculations of Humphry Davy. 


Newton, like Gilbert, thought also . . . that the ‘force’ of a body is the 
sum total of forces of each particle of which the body is composed. We 
must always keep in mind that Newton put in the same category all attracting 
forces, whether their function be gravity, magnetism, or electricity.28 


23 ‘Electricity, the Spirit of the Earth, in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound,”’ 
Philological Quarterly, Aprii, 1927. 

24From Gilbert’s De Mundo Nostro Sublunari Philosophia Nova (1631). 
Cited by A. J. Snow, Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy, 
p- 140. (Oxford University Press, 1926.) 


25 Gilbert, Loadstone and Magnetic Bodies, p. 89. Cited by Snow, p. 180. 
26 Ibid., p. 97. Cited by Snow, p. 177. 

27 Snow, Matter and Gravity, p. 177. 

28 Ibid., p. 176. 
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This force, or these forces, were in Newton’s theory, different 
funetions, forms, or attributes, of the basic stuff of the universe, 
the ether, whose source, in Newton’s metaphysical thinking, was 
God; though Snow demonstrates that Newton in his purely scienti- 
fic and mathematical speculations is careful to avoid this mystical 
conception of the ether and considers it only as an extremely tenu- 
ous and elastic medium serving to transmit force and light. A 
single citation from Newton will suffice to bring out all the points 
essential to the present inquiry. 


Hitherto we have explained the phaenomena of the heavens and our sea 
by the power of Gravity, but have not yet assign’d the cause of this power. 
This certain, that it must proceed from a cause that penetrates to the very 
center of the Sun and Planets, without suffering the least diminution of its 
force: that operates, not according to the quantity of the solid matter which 
they contain, and propagates its virtue on all sides, to immense distances, 
decreasing always in the duplicate proportion of the distances. .. And now 
we might add something concerning a certain most subtle Spirit, which per- 
vades and lies hid in all gross bodies: by the force and action of which Spirit, 
the particles of bodies mutually attract one another at near distances, and 
cohere, if contiguous: and electric bodies operate to greater distances, as well 
repelling as attracting the neighboring corpuscles: and light is emitted, re- 
flected, refracted, inflected, and heats bodies: and all sensation is excited, and 
the members of animal bodies move at the command of the will, namely, by 
the vibrations of this Spirit, mutually propagated along the solid filaments 
of the nerves, from the outward organs of sense to the brain, and from the 
brain into the muscles. But these are things that cannot be explain’d in a 
few words, nor are we furnish’d with that sufficiency of experiments which 
is required to an accurate determination and demonstration of the laws by 
which this electric and elastic Spirit operates.29 


Newton, then, attributes all manifestations of force to this Spirit 
which is ‘‘electriec and elastic,’’ not only the force exhibited in in- 
animate matter but as exhibited in the nervous action of animals. 
This ‘‘electrie spirit,’’ then, is to be thought of, in one of its mani- 
festations, as the vital principle. In another passage Newton speaks 
of the ‘‘ethereal spirit’’ as being the basis of all matter.*° Force, 


29 Newton, Principia, last paragraph. Cited by Snow, p. 137. 

30**When I say that the frame of nature may be nothing but ether con- 
densed by a fermental principle, instead of those words write that it may be 
nothing but various contextures of some certain ethereal spirits, or vapours, 
condensed as it were by precipitation, much after the manner that vapours 
are condensed into water, or exhalations into grosser substances, though 
not so easily condensible: and after condensation wrought into various forms, 
at first by the immediate hand of the creator, and ever since by the power 
of nature. ... Thus perhaps may all things be originated from ether. 

‘*A little after, where I say the ethereal spirit may be condensed in fer- 
menting or burning bodies, or otherwise inspissated in the pores of the earth 
to a tender matter, which may be as it were, the succus nutritius of the earth, 
or primary substances, out of which things generally grow: instead of this, 
you may write, that that spirit may be condensed in fermenting or burning 
bodies, or otherwise coagulated in the pores of the earth and water, into some 
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matter, and the vital principle of animals are then to be thought 
of as all derived from the spiritual essence, or ether, whose source 
is God. Shelley in Prometheus Unbound identifies this principle 
also with love.* 

Thus in the dialogue of Earth and Moon in the fourth act of 
Prometheus Unbound the Moon, exulting in new life, is penetrated 
by the power emanating from the Earth and exclaims: 

Gazing on thee I feel, I know 

Green stalks burst forth, and bright flowers grow, 
And living shapes upon my bosom move; 

Music is in the sea and air, 

Wingéd clouds soar here and there 
Dark with the rain new buds are dreaming of: 


’Tis love, all love! 
(P. U., IV. ll. 363-369) 


And so, too, Demogorgon addressing the Earth: 


Thou, Earth, calm empire of a happy soul, 
Sphere of divinest shapes and harmonies, 
Beautiful orb! gathering as thou dost roll 
The love which paves thy path along the skies. 

(P. U., IV. ll. 519-522) 

The various transformations of foree—light, gravitational at- 
traction, electricity and magnetism—are, in Newton’s theory, phases 
of the one primal ethereal spirit. It is this which, emanating from 
God, wells like a spring, maintaining undiminished the flow of 
energy which otherwise would fail with the loss incident to retarded 
motion and the giving off of heat. There is, it is true, a constant 
interchange of energies between earth and moon, sun and planets, 
and all other celestial bodies, a relationship expressed by Newton 
in mathematical terms. This idea is found in Prometheus in the 
lines: 

THE MOON (TO THE EARTH). 
‘¢ All suns and constellations shower 
On thee a light, a life, a power, 
Which doth array thy sphere; thou pourest thine 


On mine, on mine! ’’ 
(P. U., IV. ll. 440-443) 


Newton, however, evidently conceives loss to be incident to this 


kind of humid active matter for the continual uses of nature, adhering to 
the sides of those pores after the manner that vapours condense on the sides 
of a vessel.’’ 


(Newton, Letter to Oldenburg, Jan. 25, 1675-6.) 


31 ‘Electricity, the Spirit of the Earth, in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound,”’ 
Philological Quarterly, April, 1927. 
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interchange, a loss for which some mystical compensation is found 
in the activity of an ‘‘ethereal spirit.’’ In a passage highly in- 
teresting as a link bridging the gap between physical and meta- 
physical philosophy Newton writes: 


... The gravitating attraction of the earth [may] be caused by the con- 
tinual condensation of some other such like ethereal spirit: not of the main 
body of phlegmatic ether, but of something very thinly and subtly diffused 
through it, perhaps of an unctuous, or gummy tenacious, and springy nature: 
and bearing much the same relations to ether which the vital aerial spirit 
requisite for the conservation of flame and vital motions does to air. For 
if such an ethereal spirit may be condensed in fermenting or burning bodies, 
or otherwise coagulated in the pores of the earth and water into some kind 
of humid active matter for the continual uses of nature (adhering to the 
sides of those pores after the manner that vapours condense on the sides of 
a vessel), the vast body of the earth, which may be everywhere to the very 
centre in perpetual working, may continually condense so much of this spirit 
as to cause it from above to descend with great celerity for a supply; in 
which descent, it may bear down with it the bodies it pervades with force 
proportional to the superficies of all their parts it acts upon, nature making 
a circulation by the slow ascent of such matter out of the bowels of the earth 
in an aerial form, which, for a time, constitutes the atmosphere, but, being 
continually buoyed up by the new air, exhalations, and vapours rising under- 
neath, at length . . . vanishes again into the ethereal spaces, and there per- 
haps in time relents and attenuates into its first principle. . .. And, as the 
earth, so perhaps may the sun imbibe this spirit copiously, to conserve his 
shining, and keep the planets from receding farther from him: and they 
that will may also suppose that this spirit affords or carries with it thither 
the solary fuel and material principle of light, and that the vast ethereal 
spaces between us and the stars are for a sufficient repository for this food 
of the sun and planets.32 


IV. 


In his citation of the passage quoted Mr. Snow remarks: ‘‘In 
passing we may notice the ring of Neo-Platonism found in the above 
quotation.’’ And ineed the exposition in Plotinus of the First 
Cause which, like a spring, forever overflows and is manifested in 
the Intellectual and Vital Principles, affords as intelligible a par- 
allel for this concept as may be found in mystical philosophy. New- 
ton, it is evident, was influenced, whether by his contemporaries, 
More the Platonist and others, or by his own knowledge of Platonic 
and Neo-Platonie philosophy, to speculations which pass the bounds 
of physical science. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to enter the intricate field 
of Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophy and in this seek to find 
parallels for lines and passages in Prometheus Unbound. The 
Platonism of the poem is evident and Shelley’s fondness for and 


32 Quoted from Newton’s paper sent Dec. 9, 1675, to the Royal Society, by 
A. J. Snow, Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy, pp. 140-142. 
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knowledge of Plato is known, albeit no satisfactory effort has yet 
been made to evaluate in precise terms his indebtedness thereto. 
My object here, besides the immediate and, on the whole, obvious 
interpretation of certain passages, has been (1) further to sub- 
stantiate the thesis of a former article** that Shelley, in identifying 
love, the vital principle, light, magnetism, gravitation, and electri- 
city as one, was employing concepts in part to be found in the scien- 
tific philosophy of his day: and (2) to demonstrate that in his study 
of scientific thought, especially of Newton, he was led from the 
materialism and scepticism of Hume and the 18th century Revolu- 
tionary philosophers to a more metaphysical philosophy. 

‘*Shelley,’’ it has been remarked, ‘‘early became an idealist after 
Berkeley’s fashion, in that he discredited the existence of matter 
and embraced a psychological or, as it was called, intellectual sys- 
tem of the universe.’’** This is true, and no doubt the study of 
Berkeley had something to do with the change in his beliefs. Yet 
it is likewise evident that, without the aid of Berkeley, the path to 
Platonism, or to Neo-Platonism, was sufficiently clear to a student 
of scientific philosophy familiar with the natural philosophers of 
antiquity, and with Bacon, Newton, and Davy—to mention only 
those of great name—whose speculations passed beyond the strict 
confines of science into the larger realms of philosophy and meta- 
physies. The speculations of Newton easily bridge the gap between 
science and mysticism. 


33 ‘¢ Electricity, the Spirit of the Earth, in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound,”’ 
Philological Quarterly, April, 1927. 
34 Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 155. 





THE DATE OF RALPH ROISTER DOISTER 


By T. W. BaLpwin and M. Cuannine LINTHICUM 
University of Illinois 


Does Ralph Roister Doister date from Nicholas Udall’s Eton days, 
1534-41, or from the fifties of the same century? The answer is 
important historically, because on it depends whether this is the 
‘‘first regular English comedy.’’ Since the controversy is well 
known and easily accessible, it is unnecessary to sum it up here, 
further than to use the evidence that is valid for our purpose. 

The most certain fact so far adduced is that the ambiguous letter 
from Roister Doister appears in the third edition of Thomas Wil- 
son’s Arte of Logique, which is dated ‘‘mense Januarie 1553;”’ 
i.e., January, 1554, as ‘‘an example of such doubtful writing which 
by reason of pointing may have double sense and contrary mean- 
ing taken out of an interlude made by Nicholas Udall.’ Thus the 
play is certainly not later than January 1554. So far as this piece 
of evidence goes, however, we have no clue whether the play was 
actually being acted at this time. 

A hitherto neglected allusion indicates that it was being acted. 
In an anti-reformation tract called A Pore Help is a reference to 
those who 


Sing Pipe merri annot, 
And play of Wilnot Cannot.2 


1 Review of English Studies, Vol. I, p. 278; but see Englische Studien, Vol. 
XVIII, p. 410, note 1. 


2 Quotations are from the copy of A Pore Help, printed by Strype in His- 
torical Memorials Chiefly Ecclesiastical (1721), Vol. II, Repository, pp. 34-8, 
which he records as belonging to ‘‘ Biblioth. R. D. Joh. Ep. Elien,’’ or as he 
Englishes it elsewhere, ‘‘the Right Reverend Father John late Lord Bishop 
of Ely.’’ This copy differs considerably in unimportant details from the 
Bodleian copy printed by Hazlitt in Remains of the Early Popular Poetry 
of England, III, 249-266. Hazlitt states that there is a second copy at the 
Bodleian among Bishop Tanner’s books (Ibid., IV, 369). He also says that 
a copy ‘‘appears to be in the Public Library at Cambridge. It was reprinted 
by Strype in his Memorials of Cranmer’’ (Ibid., III, 250). I have searched 
the 1694 edition of Cranmer thoroughly, but cannot find any such copy. There 
is a copy of the pamphlet recorded as now in the Cambridge University 
Library (Early English Printed Books in the Unwersity Library Cambridge, 
I, 179; the catalog refers to Strype’s Memorials). 
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Hazlitt notes on the first line of this passage:* ‘‘This is the open- 
ing and burden of the song which Tibet, Annot, and Margerie sing 
in Ralph Royster Doyster, act I. se. iij. It is very probable that 
the song was older than the play, in which it oecurs.’’ But surely 
the song does not antedate the play. Since each stanza is built on 
the names of Tibet, Annot, and Marjerie (Madge Mumblecrust), 
we should need on Hazlitt’s supposition to assume that Udall 
planned and named this comie crew for the specific purpose of 
working in this song. Surely we may consider it certain then that 
Udall wrote this song for this particular play of Roister Dovster. 
If so, the allusion in A Pore Help is later than the play. 

But A Pore Help itself nearly lives up to its name, since it too 
is undated. Still its historical allusions are sufficiently definite to 
redeem this fault. Strype* dates the pamphlet ‘‘somewhat before 
this Year’’ of 1547, identifying the bishop of the piece as Gardiner, 
and ‘‘Germyn his man’’ who was hanged, as Germayn Gardiner, 
his secretary, who was executed as a traitor March 7, 1544. These 
identifications are unmistakable, and show that the pamphlet was 
written later than ‘‘Germyn’s’’ death March 7, 1544, but before 
Bishop Gardiner’s death November 12, 1555. 

This period is further narrowed by the passage in which the 
Roister Doister reference occurs. These men: 

Martyrs would them make 

That brent were at a stake, 

And Sing Pipe merri annot.5 
The song with its Annot was chosen because it would suggest Anne. 
After a trial in which Gardiner took a leading part, Anne Askew* 
was burned July 16, 1546. Thus it is apparent that the reference 
of the pamphlet is later. 

Gardiner’s situation as described in A Pore Help assists further 
with the dating. 

Oh! what a man is thys, 
That if he could, I wyss, 
Would mend that is amyss. 


His meaning is indede, 
That if he might wel spede, 


3 Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, III, 260. 
4Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (1721), II, 55. 
5 Strype, Eccle. Memorials, II, Repository, 36. 


6 Some one has penciled opposite this passage in the copy of Hazlitt’s edi- 
tion of A Pore Help belonging to the University of Chicago ‘‘ Anne Askin.’’ 
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And beare some rule agayne, 
It should be to their payne. 


Nay, nay, beleve ye me, 

I take my mark amyss, 

If once he did not myss 

A very narrow Hyss. 

Wel, if you come agen, 
May happen twelve men 
Shal do as they did then. 
Have you forgot the Bar, 
That ever ther you ware, 
And stode to make and mar 
By God and by the Contrey, 
You had a narrow Entrey, 
Take hede of Coram nobis, 
We wil reckon with Vobis. 
If you come agen, 

We wil know who pulled the Hen. 


Your hap may be to wagg 
Upon a wooden Nagg. 

Or else a fair Fyre 

May happ to be your Hyre. 


. 7 - 


By the Masse it is no game. 
If my Lord wax not Lame, 
You wil al be tame. 

When you heare him next, 
Mark wel his Text.7 


But Hark, ye Loulars, harke, 
So wel we shal you marke, 
That, if the World shal turn, 
A sort of you shal burn. 

Ye durst as wel, I saye 
Within this two yeres day, 
As sone to run away, 

As such parts to play.8 


For the present, Gardiner’s opponents may call those burned at 
the stake, such as Anne Askew, martyrs; ‘‘And play of Wilnot 
Cannot ;’”® ie., they may say that now Gardiner will not and can- 
not burn them. But they are warned that Gardiner’s will is per- 
fectly good, so that if he lives, when the world shall turn and he 
has his way, he will have a fire prepared for them, within two years 
at most. Already Gardiner has very nearly succeeded in his pur- 


7Strype, Eccle. Memorials, II, Repository, 36-7. 
8 Strype, Eccle. Memorials, II, Repository, 35. 
9 Strype, Eccle. Memorials, II, Repository, 36. 
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pose, since they were tried and condemned; the next condemnation 
he hopes to punish them with fire. By 1 Edward VI ¢ 12, section 
III, the previous statutes for burning heretics were repealed, and 
not revived till 1 and 2 Philip and Mary ec 6. A Pore Help thus 
belongs in this period. Since Gardiner was removed shortly after 
Edward’s accession, being committed to the Fleet September 25, 
1547, and was not restored to power till Mary’s accession in 1553, 
being made Lord High Chancellor August 23, he was not in the 
position postulated in our pamphlet before August 1553, and thus 
A Pore Help dates August 1553—December 1554. 

A brief recital of historical incidents will place it still more clear- 
ly..° From the time of his restoration to power in August 1553, 
Gardiner had striven to restore the statutes ‘‘De Haeretico Com- 
burendo’’; Paget had vigorously opposed. Gardiner almost suc- 
eeeded in getting his bills through Parliament in April and May, 
1554; but was foiled by Paget. At the same period, Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer were being tried and condemned at Oxford 
as heretics, while six others—Hooper, Ferrars, Coverdale, Taylor, 
and Philpot—refused to appear at Cambridge for a like trial. 
Gardiner missed sending the opposing bishops to the fire at this 
time but very narrowly indeed. By the next Parliament, the world 
had sufficiently turned for Gardiner’s heresy bills to be passed in 
December 1554. Immediately after dissolution of Parliament Janu- 
ary 16, 1555, the opposing bishops began their procession to the 
fire on January 22, the first reaching the stake early in February 
1555. It is clear that A Pore Help is later than the trials and Gar- 
diner’s failure to get his bills through Parliament in April and 
May 1554, but earlier than his suecess in December 1554. 

We see too why Gardiner’s champion should have quoted Udall’s 
song at this period. For Udall was Gardiner’s ‘‘schoolmaster,”’ 
seemingly from the latter’s restoration in 1553." 

Still other allusions confirm and narrow this date in 1554. An 
allusion to Miles Huggarde is not earlier than 1554. Besides Gar- 
diner, 


And also Mayster Huggarde, 
Doth shew himself no sluggard, 


As it may wel appeare 
By his clarkly Answere: 


10 These incidents are conveniently summed up in Froude. 
11 Review of English Studies, I, 277. 
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The which Intitled is, 

Agaynst what meaneth this. 

A man of old Sort, 

And writeth not in sport, 

And answereth ernestly, 

Concluding Heresy.12 
Huggarde had published two works on the sacrament, the second 
of which has in its title the echoed phrases: ‘‘The Assault of the 
Sacrament of the Altar; containyng as well six severall Assaults, 
made from tyme to tyme, against the said blessed Sacrament; as 
also the names and opinions of all the hereticall Captains of the 
same Assaults. Written in... 1549, by Myles Huggarde, and 
dedicated to the Quenes most excellent Maiestie, being then Ladie 
Marie; in whiche tyme (heresie then reigning) it could take no 
place,’’ London, 1554. 

Also, the reformers are warned: 

Then durst ye not be bold 

(Against our Lerninges old, 

Or Images ef (stc) Gold, 

Which now be bought and Sold.13 
Burnet records that following Bonner’s visitation, which began 
September 6, 1554, and his episcopal letters of October 24, 1554: 
‘‘The carvers and makers of statues had now a quick trade for 
roods and other images, which were to be provided for all places’’; 
also ‘‘There were many ludicrous things every where done in de- 
rision of the old forms, and of images: many poems were printed,’’ 
ete.1* It would seem that the reformers’ scorn of the images 
‘‘Which now be bought and Sold’’ would apply best to this period 
about September and October 1554. All things taken together 
then would indicate a date for A Pore Help around September to 
November 1554. Certainly it dates between May and December 
1554. 

We now know then, not only that Roister Doister was written 
before January 1554, but also that in 1554 one of its unprinted 
songs was sufficiently well known to point a veiled allusion. The 
inference is that the play had been performed, and was pretty 
generally known about 1553-4. Since Udall could not have become 
Gardiner’s ‘‘schoolmaster’’ and have had his boy actors for per- 
formance of the play till the restoration of that official in August 


12 Strype, Eccle. Memorials, II, Repository, 37. 
13 Strype, Eccle. Memorials, II, Repository, 35. 
14 Burnet, G., The History of the Reformation (1816), II, 524. 
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1553, presumably Gardiner’s champion in A Pore Help had be- 
come acquainted with the play after that date. 

Not only was Roister Doister performed about 1553-4, but there 
is also evidence that it must have been written or considerably re- 
vised not much earlier. Tib Talkapace anticipates the joyful 
time when: 

. we shall go in our Frenche hoodes euery day, 

In our silke cassocks, I warrant you, freshe and gay, 

In our tricke ferdegews and billiments of golde, 

Braue in our sutes of Chaunge seuen double folde.15 
Here is an evident thrust at feminine fancies, which should tell 
us something of the date. French hoods and billiments do not help, 
since they were already in vogue in England by the thirties of the 
sixteenth century. But cassocks for women, and farthingales are 
much later. , 

The earliest quotation for women’s cassocks in the New English 
Dictionary is: ‘‘e. 1550 C. Barnsley [sic] Pride & Abuse of Women 
119 A ecaped cassock much like a players gown.’’ Bansley refers 
to farthingales also. 

Huffa! goldylocx, joly lusty goldylocx; 
A wanton tricker is come to towne, 
Wyth a double fardingale and a caped cassoc, 
Moche lyke a players gowne.16 
He also applies to these articles of dress other vile epithets which 
need not be rehearsed here. Since Bansley is one of our earliest 
authorities, it is necessary to date his work more accurately than 
has been done. Bansley’s treatise ends with ‘‘God save kyng 
Edward, and his noble counsail al,’’!” showing that it belongs in 
the reign of Edward VI, 1547-53. The fact that Thomas Raynalde 
published it ‘‘at thee Sygne of the Starre’’ dates its publication 
1549-52, because he ceased publication at that place before 1553.** 
The fact that only one work is attributed to Raynalde’s press in 
1552—merely another edition of a previous one at that’®—makes 
it unlikely that our pamphlet was printed later than 1551. 
The pamphlet itself tells us: 


15 Adams, J. Q. Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, II. 3. 41-4. 

16 Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, IV, 239. 

17 Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, IV, 244. 

18 Duff, E. Gordon. A Century of the English Book Trade, 130-1. 
19 Handlists of English Printers, III, Raynalde, p. 3. 
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We wonder moche at these nyppynge plages, 
That daylie on us doo fall.2° 
In the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, there is no reference 
to the plague 1547-49, and only one in 1550, November 23. In the 
Acts of the Privy Council, there are no references 1547-9, and only 
two 1550—one August 21, and one the next day. Creighton is thus 
evidently correct in saying there was no outbreak in 1550.7" But 
in 1551 came the fifth sweat, beginning at Shrewsbury in March 
or April. It ‘‘appeared suddenly in London about the beginning 
of July, and had a short but active career of some three weeks. 
Deaths from it began to be mentioned on the 7th.’’?? So severe 
had it become by July 18, 1551, that the king and council directed 
the bishops ‘‘to exhort the people to a diligent attendance at Com- 
mon Prayer, and so to avert the displeasure of Almighty God, He 
having visited the realm with the ‘extreme plague of sudden 
death.’ ’’?* Then for some years after 1551 there is no mention of 
the plague either in the State Papers, or in the Acts. It is clear 
that Bansley was offering these double farthingales, and caped 
eassocks as the reason for God’s anger, because of which He was 
sending 
these nypynge plages, 
That daylie on us doo fall 

in July 1551. Thus this treatise was composed about July 1551, 
and was printed very shortly thereafter. 

There is evidence, however, that cassocks for women had been 
used on the stage some years before 1551, this probably being the 
point to Bansley’s comparison of ecassocks to players’ gowns. In 
the revels documents, cassocks for women appear in an inventory 
of April 1, 1547.7* Since these cassocks were already ‘‘not seruis- 
able,’? they must have had considerable hard usage before that 
date. Nor is there any record that these cassocks were replaced, 
indicating probably that they were no longer particularly popular 
with the stage-ladies of the court. It would seem then that in Eng- 
land eassocks for women passed from the stage into general fashion 


20 Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, IV, 242. 

21Creighton, C. A History of Epidemics in Britain, 304. 
22 Ibid., 259-60. 

23C, 8. P. D., 1547-1580, 33. 


24 Feuillerat, A. Documents Relating to the Revels at Court in the time of 
King Edward VI and Queen Mary, 16. 
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only about the time of our earliest known reference to them about 
July 1551. 

Farthingales came to fashion in England about the same time 
as cassocks. But first we need to notice the peculiar form ‘‘ferde- 
gews’’ in Roister Doister. The New English Dictionary defines 
‘*? A vulgarism for Farthingale.’’ Fliigel*® also queries: ‘‘Is it 
the same as French: Verdugalle?’’ Farmer and Adams are posi- 
tive that the term means farthingale.* The consensus of opinion 
then is that the reference is to farthingales. It is hard to see how 
it could be to anything else. 

Now the first reference in The New English Dictionary to far- 
thingales is: ‘‘1552 Latimer Serm. Gospels iii. 166, I warrant you 
they had bracelets and verdynggales and such fine gere.’’ This is 
from a sermon preached by Latimer at Grimsthorpe on Saint Ste- 
phen’s Day (December 26), 1552. Leaving Mary in the stable 
and Christ in the manger, Latimer suddenly launches out on one 
of his amusingly picturesque tirades. None of the fine damsels 
of Bethlehem came to visit Mary. ‘‘No, no; they were too fine 
to take so much pains. I warrant you, they had bracelets and var- 
dingals; and were trimmed with all manner of fine raiment; like 
as there be many now-a-days amongst us, which study nothing 
else but how they may devise fine raiment . . . I think indeed Mary 
had never a vardingal; for she used no such superfluities as our 
fine damsels do now-a-days: for in the old time women were con- 
tent with honest and single garments. Now they have found out 
these round-abouts .. . no doubt it is nothing but a token of fair 
pride to wear such vardingals; and I therefore think every godly 
woman should set them aside. . . . I doubt not but if vardingals 
had been used in that time, St. Paul would have spoken against 
them too . . . Seeing that God abhorreth all pride, and vardingals 
are nothing else but an instrument of pride; I would wish that 
women would follow the counsel of St. Paul, and set aside such 
gorgeous apparel .. . I say no more; wise folks will do wisely; the 
words of St. Paul are not written for nothing: if they will do after 
his mind, they must set aside their foolish vardingals: but if they 
will go forward in their foolishness and pride, the reward which 
they shall have at the end shall not be taken from them.’”’ A 


25 Representative English Comedies, I, 135, note 3. 

26 Farmer, J. S. The Dramatic Writings of Nicholas Udall, 126; Adams, 
Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, 439. 

27 Sermons and Remains of Hugh Latimer (Parker Society), 1845, II, 107-9. 
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side-note to this passage reads, ‘‘ Vardingals are learned from play- 
ers that decked giants after that manner.’’* So urgent was this 
matter of farthingales that Latimer returned to the subject the 
next day in the same place. ‘‘But, I pray you, to whom was the 
nativity of Christ first opened? To the bishops, or great lords 
which were at that time in Bethlehem? or to those jolly damsels 
with their vardingals, with their round-abouts, or with their brace- 
lets? No, no: they had so many lets to trim and dress themselves, 
that they could have no time to hear of the nativity of Christ.’’?° 

But Latimer’s reference is not the first to farthingales. We have 
already discussed Bansley’s attribution of the sweat of July 1551 
to the baneful influence of cassocks and farthingales. A little 
later in this year, between October 17, 1551, and January 22, 1552, 
while the Duke and Duchess of Somerset were in the tower, they 
petitioned for a list of necessities, which included ‘‘item a verdin- 
gale.’’*° Even in 1550, these abominations had shocked Crowley 
into an epigram ‘‘Of Nice Wyues,’’ in which he describes the Lon- 
don lady: 


Hyr mydle braced in, 
as smal as a wande; 
And some by wastes of wyre 
at the paste wyfes hande. 
A bumbe lyke a barrell, 
wyth whoopes at the skyrte.31 


Though Crowley does not call these garments farthingales, yet the 
description cannot be mistaken. It is clear then that farthingales 
were becoming the fashion in England by 1550.8 The fact that 


28 There is thus some probability that farthingales, like cassocks, had their 
first exhibition in England as stage properties, and thence were transferred 
to the general fashion. Further color is given to this supposition by Hall’s 
description of a hooped garment which was worn in a masque at court the 
evening of March 7, 1519 (Hall’s Chronicle (1809), 597): ‘‘there entred 
into the chamber eight ladies in blacke veluet bordred about with gold, with 
hoopes frd the wast douneward.’’ Since Henry and his court sought all kinds 
of spectacular and outlandish attire for these masques, it is not peculiar that 
they should have tried out the farthingale—if this be the farthingale. But 
such references do not indicate when these articles of dress became the general 
style in England. 

29 Sermons, II, 118-19. 

30 Ellis, H. Original Letters, Illustrative of English History, Second Series, 
II, 215; D. N. B., article Seymour, Edward. 

31 Cowper, J. M. The Select Works of Robert Crowley (E. E. T. 8., extra 
series, No. XV), 45. 

32 There is a reference in Robin Conscience, which Hazlitt would date about 
1550, to both cassocks and farthingales, together with French hoods, and 
billiments, the tone of the reference being almost exactly that of Roister 
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we have so sudden an outburst from the reformers 1550-52 would 
indicate that only then had farthingales started to become the 
fashion. Had these monsters of perdition been much abroad in 
Lent 1550, when Latimer exposed the iniquity of French hoods, 
surely they too had been condemned. 

It is true that Traill says: ‘‘A modified form of the ‘farthin- 
gale,’ or hoop, was worn in England as early as 1545.’’** But a 
complete and thorough checking of Traill’s bibliography has not 
revealed the basis for his statement. Another possible forerunner 
of the farthingale is suggested in reproductions of a portrait of 
Elizabeth Tudor in her thirteenth year (September 7, 1546- 
September 6, 1547), which show her skirt only down to the knees, 
and seem to indicate the farthingale effect; but O’Donoghue’s 
description of the portrait does not mention a farthingale.** 

We have, then, no clear evidence for a form of the farthingale 
as the general fashion in England before 1550. The witness of 
several Spaniards, who would recognize this garment, since it 
seemingly was a Spanish invention, combines to clinch these other 
indications of date of introduction. Farthingales were evidently 
not the fashion February 17, 1544, when Pedro de Gante, the secre- 
tary of the Duke of Najera, describes the Queen and Mary Tudor.” 
Of the Queen, he says: ‘‘Estaua vestita de vna delantera de tela 
di oro, y vna saya de brocardo, con mangas, a forrada en raso 
carmesi, e la forra de las mangas de tercio pelo carmesi; la falda 
tenia mas de dos varas.’’** Of Mary: ‘‘El vestido q’traya era 
saya de tela de oro, y vn ropon de tercio pelo morado.’”** This 
Spaniard did not see any suggestion of a ‘‘ verdugo’’ in the costume 
of either of these ladies, or he would surely have mentioned it. 
Moreover, the presence of a train would seem to preclude the pos- 
sibility of a farthingale. We may feel certain then that no evident 


Doister (Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, III, 238). Unfortunately, it does 
not seem possible to date this work more nearly without access to the originals. 

38 Traill, Social England, III. II. 530. 

34Q’Donoghue, F. M. A Descriptive and Classified Catalogue of Portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth, I. 

35 Archaeologia, XXIII, 353. 

36 She was dressed in a foreskirt of cloth of gold and a kirtle of brocade 
with sleeves, (the kirtle) lined with crimson satin, and the lining of the 
sleeves of crimson velvet; the train was more than two ‘‘varas’’ (i.e., about 
two yards). 

37 The costume which she wore was a kirtle of cloth of gold, and a cloak of 
murrey velvet. 
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form of a farthingale had come into fashion in England by Feb- 
ruary 1544. 

But our most definite evidence for the time of introduction of 
farthingales comes from the Spanish suite of Philip II in 1554.** 
In an anonymous letter written by one of this suite, descriptive 
of English affairs, oceurs the following paragraph: ‘‘Por aca 
traen todas verdugados de pafio colorado, y sin seda: las ropas que 
traen encima son de damasco 6 de raso 6 de terciopelo de colores, 
y de muy malas hechuras;...traen calzas negras y aun parésceseles 
(sic) las piernas, y [4] algunas hasta la rodilla (4 lo ménos de 
camino) ; y las basquifias que traen no son largas. Van asaz des- 
honestas cuando van de camino y aun de asiento.’”*® The English, 
then, even in 1554 had not learned to make the farthingale costume 
well, and wore the kirtle so short as to shock the Spaniards. A 
passage from another letter written at this time is more explicit 
that the farthingale had not long been known in England. ‘‘La 
Reina no es costumbre que la vean en tal dia, y ansi se estuvo en 
su aposento, y las damas y sefioras casadas, muy bien aderezadas 
4 su modo, de grandes recamados algunas, y sus verdugados que 
al fin pasaron la mar. El talle de las de aca bien largo y muy 
cehidas; parecen bien cuanto al, vestido del cuerpo; el tocado es 4 
la franeesa, que 4 usar el que las sefioras mozas usan en Espaiia, 
parecerian harto mejor.’’*° 

Thus the history of farthingales and cassocks makes it perfectly 
certain that the present form of Roister Doister does not belong 
to the Eton period 1534-41. We are also certain because of these 
references that Roister Doister was written, rewritten, or revised 
not earlier than 1550. The reference to the queen’s peace (I. i. 38), 
and the concluding prayer for the Queen show that the play was 


38 Mufioz, Andrés. Viaje de Felipe Secundo & Inglaterra, 106. 


39 They wear farthingales of colored cloth without silk; the kirtles they 
wear over them are of damask satin, or velvet of various colors, but very bad- 
ly made—they wear black stockings, and they show their legs to the knees 
(at least when they are travelling), their skirts are so short. They really 
look very immodest when they are seated or riding. 


10 Muiioz, 96. It is not the custom that the Queen be seen on such a day, 
and thus she remained in her room, and (i.e., with) the ladies-in-waiting and 
the married ladies very well adorned according to their station, some with a 
great deal of embroidery, and their farthingales which had at last passed the 
sea (i.e, from Spain). The waist is rather long and tightly girdled; they 
appear very well in respect to dress of the body (i.e., their dresses suit them, 
or are becoming to them) ; the head-dress is the French fashion, but upon using 
(ie., if they used) that which the young women use in Spain, they would 
appear much better. 
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written, rewritten, or revised certainly not earlier than July, and 
probably not earlier than August, 1553, when a queen came to the 
throne. Since we now know that the play was being performed 
1553-4, we infer that some such reference to a queen would nec- 
essarily have been inserted at that time. This writing or revision 
would have taken place then July 1553-January 1554. The prayer 
itself indicates that it was composed at the very threshold of a re- 
forming queen’s reign, when all the future was decidedly doubt- 
ful. There is the petition: 

That hir godly proceedings the faith to defende 

He may stablishe and maintaine through to the ende. 

God graunt hir louying subiects both the minde and grace 

Hir most godly procedyngs worthily to tmbrace.41 
These words have almost unmistakable application to Queen Mary’s 
position the autumn of 1553, though they might by the barest pos- 
sibility fit the first months of Elizabeth’s reign, while their general 
sentiment, though not their peculiar phraseology, would still have 
been appropriate even when the play was printed. When we re- 
member that some such prayer must have been written this autumn 
1553, surely we cannot escape the conviction that this is it. Too, 
since Udall was dead before Elizabeth came to the throne, if these 
words are his, we may be certain they were written the autumn 
of 1553. 

We have both the fact that Udall became Gardiner’s schoolmaster 
in London about this time, and the fact that the acted play is re- 
ferred to in 1554, by one of the Gardiner circle to indicate that 
this was a London play. It would appear then that the London 
setting of the play, pointed out by Hales,‘ was introduced at this 
time. It was clearly at this time too that Udall’s close friend, 
Thomas Wilson, first had the opportunity or the suggestion to use 
the play. In neither the first edition of his logic, nor the second 
in 1552, did he think of the trick letter of Roister Doister, but he 
used it in January 1554. At this time also would have come into 
the play those reflections of recent events in Udall’s own life point- 
ed out by Mr. A. W. Reed,** such as the references to debts, courts, 
and prisons, as also the repeated ‘‘ Arms of Calais.’’ 

Such numerous and fundamental elements make it certain that 


41 V. 6. 50-1, 54-5. Italics not in original. 
42 Englische Studien, XVIII, 421. 
43 Review of English Studies, I. 276 ff. 
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Roister Doister was either written or rewritten at this period at 
the end of 1553. But if so, then, unless there is clear indication 
of later revision, we are justified in supposing that all elements 
which could not be earlier than this period also belong to this ver- 
sion. The only definite point, so far as I know, that has ever been 
adduced for a later revision is the repeated reference to a queen, 
which has been interpreted as pointing to Elizabeth,** though, as 
we have shown, the original form of the reference was certainly 
to Mary. We infer then that there was no later revision, and that 
the cassock-farthingale reference also belongs to the 1553 version, 
where its tone best fits.* 

All these facts make it increasingly evident that if there was 
any form of Roister Doister earlier than the known version of 1553, 
it was completely and thoroughly rewritten at that time. We have 
left, however, only one fact which has been supposed to indicate 
an earlier date for Roister Doister. Professor J. W. Hales*® has 
argued that Custance’s threat to Roister Doister to ‘‘put you vp 
into the Eschequer,’’ ‘‘For an usurer,’’ because he took ‘‘gaine 
of money to any mans harmes,’’ ‘‘Fiftene for one: whiche is to 
muche, of conscience’’ (V. 6. 20ff), can not be earlier than 1552, 
when the statute passed in 37 Henry VIII, permitting interest, was 
repealed. Professor Fliigel answers that, since the charge is that 
of taking too much interest, and that at once, instead of waiting 
until the year was up, the reference is ‘‘to a period between 1545 
and 1552.’’*7. The underlying difficulty here is the one which makes 
the legal profession necessary—that of interpreting what actually 
in practice the law is. Even before any form of ‘‘usury’’ was per- 
mitted by Parliament, the lawyers had found a way around, and 
the final agreement of Parliament seems rather to have been forced 
by the consideration that, since it could not in fact prohibit the 
taking of interest, the only way to avoid extortion was to set the 
legal rates. So early as Hyckescorner,‘® printed certainly before 
1535, and it would seem certainly not later than 1528,*° we hear 
‘*Extorsyon is called lawe, so God me spede.’’ 





44 Fleay, Stage, 59; Chambers, Med. Stage, II, 452. 

45It is just possible that Udall gleaned his proverbs from Heywood’s col- 
lection (Englische Studien, XVIII, 416-18). If so, these too came into the 
version of 1553. 


46 Englische Studien, XVIII, 418-19. 

47 Rep. English Comedies, I, 96. 

48 Manly, Pre-Shaksperean Drama, I, 405. 
49 McKerrow, Materialen, XII, xvii. 
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Henry Bullinger in March 1550 explains the device by which 
interest was called law. ‘‘Usury is, when thou grantest to another 
the use of thy goods, as of land, houses, money, or any thing else, 
whereof thou receivest some yearly commodity. For thou hast a 
manor, a farm, lands, meadows, pastures, vineyards, houses, and 
money, which thou dost let out to hire unto another man upon a 
certain covenant of gain to return to thee for the use thereof. This 
bargain, this covenant, is not of itself unlawful, nor yet condemned 
in the holy seriptures. . . . For who will forbid to let out the use 
of our lands, houses, or money to hire, that thereby we may receive 
some just and lawful commodity? For buying, setting to hire, and 
such like contracts are lawfully allowed us. .. . And the lawyers 
did discuss this matter thus: that it is no usury, when the debtor 
giveth a pension, and some yearly fee, in recompence of the money 
which he hath borrewed, saving the principal sum which he hath 
borrowed whole, by a covenant that was made before of selling it 
back again; because the thing doth cease to be lent, which is so 
granted to another man’s use, that, unless the debtor will, the 
creditor cannot claim the thing so long as the debtor payeth his 
pension; for the assured payment whereof he hath put himself in 
bond: for such a erediting is a flat contract of buying. They say 
therefore, that usury is committed in lending alone (which ought 
to be without hire), and not in other contracts or bargains.’’°° 

Even when Parliament legalized a proper rate of interest, Lati- 
mer points out to King Edward in Lent 1550 the fundamental 
weakness of lack of enforcement. ‘‘And here one suit more to 
your highness: there lacketh one thing in this realm, that it hath 
need of; for God’s sake make some promoters. . . . I hear there be 
usurers in England, that will take forty in the hundred; but I hear 
of no promoters to put them up.’’*! 

When, therefore, Parliament in 1552 revoked the statute per- 
mitting usury, the situation appears simply to have reverted to 
what it had been before the statute was passed, and ‘‘usury’’ went 
merrily on.°? Now, one no longer had the ten per cent limit to 
protect him. He could get legal protection only in ease his ereditor 
did not abide by his contract to wait a year, or else charged some 
such unconscionable sum as ‘‘Fiftene for one: which is to muche, 
of conscience!’’ Thus the passage in Roister Doister tells us noth- 


50 The Decades of Henry Bullinger (Parker Society), Third Decade, II, 40-1. 
51 Latimer’s Sermons (Parker Society), I, 279; ef. I, 410. 
52 See the General Index to the Parker Society, under usury. 
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ing clearly as to the date, since it applies perhaps equally well to 
the practice both before and after the statute. 

It is clear then from our examination that the present form of 
Roister Doster took shape in the second half of 1553, and that there 
is no direct evidence yet adduced for either an earlier or a later 
version. 

We may also notice that the play itself pretty clearly indicates 
the place and the occasion of acting. While direct reference to 
physical proportions are few, yet all we have indicate small boys 
as the actors. Tibet is a ‘‘little mouse’’ (1.3.19; III.2.7), and 
sings, while Dobinet is a ‘‘little wagpastie,’’ ‘‘little knaue’’ (III. 
2.10; IV.8.22). These references and the whole tone of the play 
indicate a school production. It was performed in the season of 
‘“‘these long nights’’ (II.1.33), and ‘‘Christmasse chekes’’ (IV.2. 
14), while Roister Doister ‘‘bet the King of Crickets on Christ- 
masse-day’’ (1.4.73). It would seem then to have been a play for 
the Christmas season, but after Christmas day—therefore Decem- 
ber 26, 1553-January 6, 1554. 

The allusion to ‘‘the King of Crickets on Christmasse-day’’ is 
of prime significance. On this passage Professor Fliigel notes, 
‘“‘In the series of the ‘blue spider’ and the ‘gozeling.’ Cf. ‘the King 
of Cockneys on Childermas-day.’ Brand’s Pop. Ant. I, 536, ete.’’** 
Professor Fliigei is referring to the Christmas revels in Lincoln’s 
Inn 1519, when the King (Lord of Misrule) was to sit enthroned 
on Christmas day, the King of Cockneys on Innocents’ day, and 
the Marshal on New Year’s.°* The reference in Roister Doister 
is evidently to some Lord of Misrule, entitled King of Crickcts, 
whose power was supreme on Christmas day but was probably con- 
fined to that day. If we knew what ecclesiastie or scholastic group 
had a potentate so titled, we should have conclusive evidence as 
to the group for which Udall wrote his play. 

At least, we know certainly that this group was not to be found 
at Eton, though Eton in early days had both the Boy Bishop and 
Christmas plays with their attendant revels. The Boy Bishop was 
elected on St. Hugh’s day (November 17), and because the school 
was dedicated to the Virgin and Saint Nicholas, was strictly en- 
joined to officiate on Saint Nicholas’ day, December 6, ‘‘by no 
means on that of the Innocents,’’ December 28.°° The Bishop had 


53 Rep. English Comedies, I, 127, note 5. 
54 Chambers, Medieval Stage, I, 414. 
55 Chambers, Medieval Stage, I, 365. 
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been suppressed before 1559-61,5* but was still flourishing in 1507 
and later. Presumably a celebration so appealing to the boys would 
have lapsed only by being forbidden in the general proclamation 
of July 22, 1541. Thus Roister Doister, a Christmas, or post- 
Christmas play, was not connected with Eton’s Nicholas Bishop, 
whose title was Episcopus Nihilensis, his rule December 6. 

Further, ‘‘ At schools such as Winchester and Eton, the functions 
of Lord of Misrule were naturally supplied by the Boy Bishop.’’” 
Whether the Christmas Lord of Misrule at Eton was the same per- 
son as the Nicholas Bishop, I do not know; but he still remained 
a bishop, his title being ‘‘my Lord of Mischief,’’ as we learn from 
the characteristic entry for 1550-1551: ‘‘Item paid to Grave for 
a horse lock delyvered at Chrystemas laste paste at the commande- 
ment of my Lord of Mischief, viij*.’"* Eton had neither kings 
nor crickets.*® 

Nor it seems would either king or bishop have officiated at Eton 
on Christmas day. Festivities regularly began only at Vespers, 
after the religious observances of the day were completed. But 
Eton boys were at this period still sent to bed at seven because in 
earlier days, if not now, they had begun religious services before 
four in the morning.® 

Nor was the group for which Roister Doister was written of the 
Eton type. It conformed rather to the full ancient ecclesiastical 
revels, as did Lineoln’s Inn in 1519. Jn eathedral churches, etce., 
there were three special days of subversion in the Christmas holi- 
days. On Christmas day after Vespers, the Deacons assumed the 
rule for their festival till Vespers of the next day, St. Stephen’s, 
December 26, when the priests began their celebration, which con- 
tinued to Vespers of St. John’s, December 27, after which the 
choir boys came to power with their Bishop for Innocents’ day, 
December 28. Now ‘‘On the continent the revels of Childermas 
Day usually included the performance of stage-plays, and doubt- 
less the same custom obtained in England.’’®*? It is a pretty safe 


56 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, II, 74. 
57 Chambers, Medieval Stage, I, 413. 
58 Lyte, Sir H. C. Maxwell. A History of Eton College (1899), 160 note. 
59 There was no rival organization to whose official an Etonian might be 
referring. 
60 Lyte, History, 160. 
61 Leach, A. F. ‘‘The School Boys’ Feast,’’ Fortnightly Review, n. s. LIX, 
128-141; Chambers, Medieval Stage, I, 336-7. 
62 Hillebrand, H. N. The Child Actors, 26. 
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guess that Roister Doister, a play for boys, written by Gardiner’s 
schoolmaster in the latter half of 1553, to be performed December 
26, 1553-January 6, 1554, was the Childermas play of Gardiner’s 
choir school, hence performed December 28, 1553. At least, it fits 
such a group, and I have not been able to find any other type of 
organization for boys it would fit, though it were highly to be de- 
sired that these customs might be more fully examined than yet 
they have been.* 

Whether there was or was not an earlier form of Roister Doister, 
the present form of the play must at least have been so thoroughly 
rewritten in 1553 as to constitute it a new play, representing the 
dramatie achievement of that date, and giving no clue to what 
might have been true earlier. But if so, it would seem that Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle will take precedence over Roister Doister as 
the ‘‘first regular English comedy.’’ For Gammer Gurton, by its 
reference to a king (V.2) indicates that it was produced not later 
than the end of Edward’s reign, July 1553.%* Since its references 
indicate performance in the cold season, the inference is that the 
play is not later than the winter 1552-3, nearly a year earlier at 
the least than Roister Doister. There are less tangible indications 
that the play may even belong to the reign of Henry VIII.® 

This, too, is the artistic sequence. In that respect, Gammer Gur- 
ton falls between Thersites, acted October 12-24, 1537, and Rowster 
Doister of the autumn 1553. We now have a steady and plausible 
evolution of early Tudor drama, instead of a full-fledged play in 
the midst of crude attempts, with no successor for many years. 
When we have untelescoped the plays that have been thrust into 
the last decade of the century, we shall probably also find that the 
development from 1553 to 1592 was much more regular than seems 
now generally admitted. Indeed we may at no distant date be 
able to write with considerable definiteness The Evolution of Tudor 
Drama. 


63 There seems to be but one other recorded allusion to the King of Crickets, 
pointed out by Farmer (Note book and word list to his edition of Roister 
Doister). ‘‘What, King of Crickets, is there none but you?’’ This passage 
is said to be from The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, by Anthony 
Munday and Henry Chettle; but we have not been able to locate it in Farmer’s 
facsimile of that play. 

64 Rep. English Comedies, I, 198, and note 2. 

65 Boas, F. 8. Uniwwersity Drama, 80-1. 

66 Miss Linthicum has supplied the material on costume from researches 
toward her doctoral dissertation on Costume in English Drama, 1533-16338, 
which she is doing under Professor Baldwin’s direction. The idea of using 
this material, as well as the rest of the article, is Professor Baldwin’s. 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MILTON’S EARLY POEMS, THE SCHOOL OF DONNE, AND THE 
ELIZABETHAN SONNETEERS 

Most critics of Milton have noticed the conceits in his early verse. 
Conceits bring to mind the school of Donne, so famous for them, 
and the inference has been natural that Milton in his early verse 
imitated the school of Donne. So we find W. Vaughn Moody say- 
ing that ‘‘Milton’s boyish admiration was attracted to the tinsel 
gewgaws of this ‘metaphysical’ school of poetry,’’? and A. W. 
Verity that ‘‘at times Milton falls into the strained manner of the 
‘metaphysical’ school, the later generation of Euphuists whose 
quest was fantastic-imagery, far-fetched metaphor, ‘preciousness’ 
of phrase.’’® Sir Walter Raleigh in his book on Milton takes up 
the matter a little more thoroughly, and points out that ‘‘as for 
the great Dean of St. Paul’s, there is no evidence that Milton was 
touched by him, or for that matter, that he had read any of his 
poems.’’* He also avoids the Johnsonian epithet ‘‘metaphysical,’’ 
and speaks of ‘‘the fashionable conceits that ran riot in contem- 
porary English verse.’’ Since he goes on to speak of Donne as the 
great master of conceits, however, Sir Walter leaves the reader 
with the distinct impression that by ‘‘the fashionable conceits’’ he 
means the conceits of the school of Donne. 

Nobody ean dip very deeply into Elizabethan verse and prose 
without seeing that the conceit by no means originated with Donne, 
but abounds in the verse and prose of the nest of singing birds 
considerably before Donne startled the nest by his sullen writ. 
Donne gave conceits several new forms, but he certainly did not 
originate them.* And so there is more than one possible source 
for conceits in Milton’s verse.® 


1 Cambridge edition of Milton’s complete poems, introduction to ‘‘Poems 
Written at School and at College.’’ 

2A. W. Verity, Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, L’ Alle- 
gro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas. Cambridge, 1918. Introduction to the Ode, 
p. XXvi. 

3 Sir Walter Raleigh, Milton, London, 1915, p. 81. 

4For an admirably clear analysis of the conceit in and after Donne, with 
some treatment of the conceit before him, see R. M. Alden, ‘‘The Lyrical 
Conceits of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’,’’ Studies in Philology, xvii, 183. 

5 The possibility of Milton’s having caught the trick of conceits from 
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Milton is well known to have been influenced by the earlier 
Elizabethans, especially by Spenser. But nobody hitherto seems 
to have tried to differentiate between the conceits which Milton 
derived from the school of Donne and those in which he followed 
the conventions of the earlier Elizabethans. And since the only 
resemblance which has ever been stressed between Milton and the 
school of Donne is Milton’s use of conceits, such a differentiation 
would show the limits of positive influence from the school of Donne 
upon Milton. 

The more a student at all well acquainted with Donne examines 
the econceits of Milton’s early verse, the less like Donne’s they seem. 
Only a very few look at all like his, and even in the case of those 
few the resemblance is hard to prove. But conceit after conceit, 
in the Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, On the Death of 
a Fair Infant, The Passion, An Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester, ete., looks astonishingly like the sort of thing the 
Elizabethan sonneteers luxuriated in. And further investigation 
makes the resemblance still clearer. For example: 

Milton: So, when the Sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 


Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, ... 
(Ode on Morning of Christ’s Nativity, ‘‘The Hymn,’’ stanza 26) 


Sir Philip Sidney: In highest way of heaven the sun did ride, 
Progressing then from fair Twins’ golden place; 
Having no scarf of clouds before his face, 
But shining forth of heat in his chief pride; ... 
(Astrophel and Stella, Sonnet 22) 


Milton: O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken Primrose fading timelessly, 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak winter’s force that made thy blossom dry; 
For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But killed, alas! and then bewailed his fatal bliss. 
(On the Death of a Fair Infant) 


Giles Fletcher the When as my Love lay sickly in her bed, 
elder: Pale Death did post, in hope to have a prey; 
But she so spotless made him, that he fled: 
‘Unmeet to die,’ he cried; and could not stay. 
(Licia, published 1593, Sonnet 24) 


Sir P. Sidney(?): The scourge of life, and death’s extreme disgrace, 
The smoke of hell, the monster called Pain; 


Marini in Italy, or Géngora in Spain, is negligible, since practically all the 
conceits in Milton’s verse occur in that written before his Italian journey, 
and he is not likely to have caught from reading foreign books a trick so very 
prevalent in English verse of the time. 
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Late harbours in her face, whom Nature wrought 
As Treasure House where he best gifts do bide. 
And so, by privilege of sacred seat— 
A seat where beauty shines, and virtue reigns— 
He hopes for some small praise, since she hath great; 
Within her beams wrapping his cruel stains. 
Oh, saucy Pain! Let not thy error last. 
More loving eyes she draws, more hate thou hast! 
(Sonnet attributed to Sidney, published in Constable’s Diana, 1594)6 


Milton: Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock 
That was the casket of Heaven’s richest store, 
And here, though grief my feeble hands up-lock, 
Yet on the softened quarry would I score 
My plaining verse as lively as before; 
For sure so well instructed are my tears 
That they would fitly fall in ordered characters. 
(The Passion, Stanza VII) 


R. Tofte: As rocks become, exposed ’gainst waves and wind, 
More hard; such is thy nature, stubborn Dame! 
Opposed ’gainst waters of my plaints more kind; 


With plaints and sighs, she doth become more hard. 
(Laura, 1597, Part II, Sonnet 7)7 


Milton: Resolve me, then, O Soul most surely blest, 


Oh, say me true if thou wert mortal wight, 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight. 


Wert thou some star, which from the ruined roof 
Of shaked Olympus by mischance didst fall; 
Which careful Jove in nature’s true behoof 
Took up, and in fit place did reinstall? 

(On the Death of a Fair Infant) 


M. Drayton: Mongst all the creatures in this spacious round, 
Of the birds’ kind, the Phoenix is alone: 
Which best by you, of living things is known; 
None like to that! None like to you is found! 

Your Beauty is the hot and splend’rous sun. 
The precious spices be your chaste desire; 

Which being kindled by that heavenly fire, 
Your life, so like the Phoenix’s begun. 

Yourself thus burned in that sacred flame, 
With so rare sweetness all the heavens perfuming; 
Again increasing, as you are consuming, 

Only by dying born the very same. 

And winged by Fame, you to the stars ascend! 

So you, of time shall live beyond the end. 

(Idea, edition of 1619, Sonnet 16. First printed in 1594)8 


6 See also Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, Sonnet 32, for a similar conceit, 
this time concerning Morpheus. 
7 For similar conceits, see B. Barnes: Parthenophil and Parthenophe, Sonnet 
f 30. Also Spenser’s Amoretti, Sonnet 18. 
8 For similar comparison or translation of the lady to a star see Spenser’s 
Amoretti, Sonnet 34; also Sir John Davies, Hymns of Astraea, published 
1599, Hymn 14. 
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Milton: But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
(On his Being Arrived to the Age of Twenty-three) 


B. Griffin: I have not spent the April of my time, 

The sweet of Youth in plotting in the air! 

But do, at first adventure, seek to climb, 

Whilst flowers of blooming years are green and fair. 

(Fidessa, 1596, Sonnet 35) 
The foregoing are not intended to suggest that Milton copied 

‘ each particular conceit from a single source, but simply to show 
that in the conceits, Milton was following, in most cases pretty 
closely, the conventions of the Elizabethan sonneteers. The numer- 
ous conceits in Milton which figure nature as in some way or other 
sympathizing with human affairs (the Nativity Ode is full of them) 
are far more common among the sonneteers than even among the 
followers of Donne. The conceit in the Epitaph on the Marchioness 
of Winchester which represents the marchioness as calling on 
Lucina only to be visited by Atropos is typical in spirit of the sort 
of conceit that represents Death as repenting when he sees the 
beauty of the lady he has come for. 

In illustrating his statement that Milton followed the school of 
Donne, Moody refers to the whole of On the Death of a Fair Infant, 
and to the stanza from The Passion beginning, ‘‘Mine eye hath 
found that sad, sepulchral rock.’’ Both these conceits have 
just been paralleled in the sonneteers. Verity gives as a 
striking example of Milton’s metaphysical conceits the expression 
‘‘enamel’d arras of the rainbow,’’ in the Nativity Ode. If one 
takes ‘‘enamel’d’’ in its modern use the conceit seems Donne-like. 
But the word is used again and again in Elizabethan literature 
metaphorically, in the same spirit Milton uses it. Sidney in his 
Astrophel and Stella, for example, gives us the following examples: 

Let dainty wits cry on the Sisters nine, 
That bravely maskt, their fancies may be told; 
Or Pindar’s apes flaunt they in phrases fine, 


Enameling with pied flowers their thoughts of gold. 
(Sonnet 3) 





j ... that sweet air which is 
Morn’s messenger, with rose-enamelled skies, .. . 
(Sonnet 99) 





Sir Walter Raleigh quotes as examples the conceit of Winter’s 
slaying the fair infant (see above for parallels among the son- 
neteers) and a passage in Comus: 






O thievish Night, 
Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 
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In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 

Which Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller? 

This last is more like the school of Donne. But surely Drayton’s 
sonnet comparing his love to a Pheonix (see above) is as far-fetched 
as the figure of the heavenly lanterns, and in much the same way. 

One may grant Sir Walter his figure from Comus, however, as 
a possible echo from the school of Donne. For Milton certainly 
knew such writers as Crashaw and Herbert, and might easily have 
picked up the trick unconsciously once or twice. A conceit or two 
in his second poem on the University Carrier seems more like the 
conceits of Donne, which were drawn commonly from science and 
mechanies and occasionally from methods of torture :° 


. . . like an engine moved with wheel and weight, 
His principles being ceased, he ended straight. 


And lack of lead made his life burdensome, 
That even to his last breath (there be that say’t) 
As he were pressed to death, he cried, ‘More weight! ’ 

These Donne-like conceits occur in one of Milton’s very few 
humorous poems, a fact which may be significant of Milton’s at- 
titude toward Donne’s conceits, as the arguments Milton puts in 
the mouth of Comus are significant of his attitude toward Donne’s 
and his followers’ defense of ineonstancy.’° 

Some reflection there may be, then, of Donne or his school in 
Milton’s early verse. But since so many of Milton’s conceits echo 
distinctly the earlier Elizabethans, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the reflection in them of Donne’s school is considerably less, 
and that of the Elizabethan sonneteers considerably greater, than 
is usually assumed. 


GEORGE REUBEN POTTER 
University of California 


‘*SO-LONG,’’ ‘‘COLD FEET,’’ ‘‘TO BORE FROM WITHIN’’ 


In examining the great descriptive-historical dictionaries, such 
as Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch and Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, as well as lesser lexicological works, which aim to give 
the meaning and origin of idioms and the idiomatic use of words, 


9Cf. Donne, A Valediction: Of My Name, in the Window, Stanza 5; Vale- 
diction to his Book; Love’s Exchange; ete. 

10 Compare, for example, Comus’s arguments to the Lady with Donne’s 
poems Community and Confined Love. 
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one cannot fail to be struck by the great number of more or less 
fanciful and often impossible hypotheses. To give a single illus- 
tration; the German idiom Wo Bartel den Most holt is explained 
by Grimm as originating under Jewish influence in the cant of the 
underworld (Juden- und Gaunerdeutsch). According to this ex- 
planation Bartel is from Barzel, crow-bar, burglar’s jimmy, and 
Most is the slightly changed form of the German-Jewish Mos, 
money. Another authority informs us that Barthel (Zimmer) was 
an inn-keeper of Meissen in the sixteenth century, famous as a 
wine-taster and keeper of the finest beer and wines. ‘‘ Hence to 
know Wo Barthel den Most (must, grape-juice) holt is to under- 
stand a situation thoroughly, to know where one’s advantage lies.’’ 
Where such wide discrepancies exist it is hardly necessary to say 
that one or both explanations must be wholly false. The origin 
of such expressions will doubtless in many cases remain permanent- 
ly obscure. Even with expressions arising in our own day and 
generation the origin is quickly forgotten unless noted by the lexi- 
cographer at the time and placed on record. Even this is not so 
simple as it might appear since the person who first employs a new 
and striking phrase cannot know whether his innovation will be 
adopted into the language, nor can he be expected to report the 
origin and precise meaning of his words to the editor or publisher 
of a dictionary. 

The three expressions which constitute the title of this article 
are certainly all of relatively modern origin, so far at least as their 
use in English is concerned, and although the meaning of each 
is sufficiently clear, and even precise, the origin of each is not 
clearly understood, and indeed is already being guessed at. 


I 


The very common expression s0-long, in the sense of ‘‘farewell, 
good-by !’’ has found its way as a colloquialism into all the !eading 
dictionaries. Webster makes no attempt to explain its origin. 
The Century Dictionary believes that so-long is ‘‘probably a sail- 
ors’ perversion of salaam,’’ and the Standard, omitting the ‘‘ prob- 
ably,’’ refers to the expression as a ‘‘corruption of SALAAM.”’ 
No doubt the author of this explanation would himself admit that 
it is a make-shift, made to do duty for want of something better. 
The word salaam has long been incorporated in the English lang- 
uage so that it is difficult to understand why it should be rein- 
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troduced in comparatively recent years in so corrupt a form. Fur- 
thermore, and chiefly, salaam is well understood as signifying a 
form of greeting or salutation and is never associated with leave- 
taking or departure. It is the correspondence in rhythmic charac- 
ter (iambic foot) combined with a certain superficial resemblance 
in sound that must have suggested this explanation in defiance of 
the disparity in meaning. 

As to the precise significance of the expression, those familiar 
with the term will feel that it is inaccurate to translate it with 
‘‘good-by !’’ and let, it go at that. There are good-bys and good-bys, 
and so-long is peculiar in that it suggests a separation of short 
duration with an entire absence of any sad or sentimental emotion ; 
in other words au revoir or Auf Wiedersehn in plain prose. The 
following passage, quoted from a story in a recent issue of one of 
our widely read monthlies, gives the expression in its characteristic 
setting : 

‘“No, you said day after to-morrow,’’ Benny corrected. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the old bean, Cis,—giving out? Well, so-long. 
Sally’s looking for me to play with her. I'll buzz around Friday night.’’ 

Dismissing, then, the salaam explanation as impossible, and bear- 
ing in mind the fact that so-long suggests a brief separation of 
intimate friends or jolly companions, where shall we look for its 
origin? We are safe in saying, I think, that it will be found to 
be a shortened form of an expression whose significance corres- 
ponds fairly closely with the meaning which still is attached to 
this in itself unintelligible phrase. The explanation which I have 
to offer is that so-long is a translation or adaptation of the German 
Adieu so lange, the adieu having disappeared just as the same word, 
or its equivalent, has disappeared in Auf Wiedersehn and au revoir. 

A typical illustration for the use of the German adieu so lange, 
with an emotional, or perhaps better unemotional content quite 
similar to that which pertains to our so-long, is the following, taken 
from Fritz Reuter’s ‘‘Ut mine Stromtid’’ (Reuters Werke, Meyers 
Klasstker-Ausgaben, II, 47): 

‘*Wahrhaftig, schon stark auf saben! Ich muss machen, dass ich nach 
mein Gesin’n seh.’’—‘‘ Tauw,’’ sid Hawermann, ‘‘ick kam en En’nlang mit 
di.—Adjiis so lang,’ Jochen.’’—‘‘ Adjiis ok, Swager,’’ sid Jochen un blew in 
sin Eck besitten. 

We need only appeal to our Sprachgefiihl to be convinced that 
this expression must be of foreign origin. Good-by so long is sim- 
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ply not in accord with the genius of the English language. In- 
structive in this connection are the German and the English trans- 
lations of Dr. Stockmann’s words (in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People) as he takes leave, in the third act, of Aslaksen, Billing, 
and Hovstad: 

Schon, schén; adieu so lange, adieu, adieu! 

Well, good-bye for the present, good-bye, good-bye. 
As to the age of this colloquialism, Murray records its occurrence 
in English literature as early as the year 1865. In an inconspicu- 
ous little bracket, which has eseaped the attention of our American 
lexicographers,—including, up to the present moment, the writer— 
he also observes: ‘‘Cf. G. so lange.’’ With this observation I fully 
agree, remarking only, in conclusion, that Ger. so lange does not 
have the significance, by itself, which attaches to Eng. so-long. 


II 


Although the expression to have or to get cold feet may some- 
times be used to signify a lack of courage in the presence of danger 
or difficulties, its precise significance is rather to lose courage in 
an undertaking already begun. The explanation, and no doubt 
also the origin of the idiom is again to be found in the German. 
The phrase belongs to that rather large group of figures of speech 
which sprang up at the gaming table. (Cf. to stake one’s all, 
dran setzen, es liegt mir viel daran, etc.). A player who was 
‘“‘ahead of the game’’ and fearful that he might lose his winnings 
would excuse himself from further participation by claiming that 
he was getting cold feet. Just this situation is amusingly described 
by Reuter in the following passage (ibid., ii, 355) : 

‘Oh wat!’’ rep Kurz, de in de letzte Tid gewunnen hadd, ‘‘wo kann hei 
koll Faut krigen!’’—‘‘So?’’ frog de Rekter heftig, denn hei hadd sinen 
Gewinst tau verteidigen, ‘‘kann ich nicht ebensogut kalte Fiisse kriegen wie 
duf—Kriegst du nicht immer auf unserm Klubb kalte Fiisse, wenn du ge- 


wonnen hast?’’ un hei set’te dat dérch, hei behdll sine kollen Faut un sinen 
Gewinn. 


In this connection the editor remarks: 


‘‘Kalte Fiisse kriegen’’ ist ein beliebter, schon sprichwoértlicher Vorwand, 
um das Spiel abzubrechen. 

Although the German expression is limited, so far as I am aware, 
to this one situation it is easy to see how the idiom could attain 
to the wider application that it now enjoys in English, the more 
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so since its origin has been forgotten, or was never known. In 
spite of its prevalence in modern American speech (unknown in 
Great Britain?) the expression has not yet found its way into the 
dictionaries. I cannot recall hearing the idiom in my early youth 
and it is my impression that the phrase has not been in general 
use for any great length of time. From the remark by the editor 
of Reuter’s works, quoted above, one would infer also that the ex- 
pression is of relatively recent origin in German. As we owe vamp 
to Kipling’s Vampire, it may well be that Reuter is to be regarded 
as if not the originator at least the channel through which cold 
feet has made its way into modern English. 


III 


Of the three expressions under consideration to bore from within 
is certainly the latest to win for itself a place in our speech. It is 
also the one whose significance, or at all events whose connotations 
are least clearly appreciated even by those who employ it. From 
a recent book review (Princeton Alumni Weekly, April 4, 1923) 
I take the following: 

He (the author) leads us adroitly from the center of a strikers’ meeting 

in a large city to a quiet farm in the country by means of an agitator who 
seeks to ‘‘bore from within’’ among the farmers. 
The use of quotation marks is significant, indicating that the ex- 
pression is not yet an integral part of the language of the writer, 
or of that of his readers. An editorial writer in the New York 
Times, July 5, 1923, also feels that it is not yet safe to omit the 
quotation marks: 

All manner of delegates take the floor to urge views which conflict, but 


all of which show signs of midsummer madness. William is there and 
so is John of Chicago with other ‘‘borers from within.’’ 








If we may believe this writer, the original borer from within is 
the mole. In an editorial which appeared two days later, referring 
to the political convention previously discussed, he writes: 

Mr. didn’t count well, for he left out that most active of Com- 
munist moles, Mr. William 
Evidently then to bore from within is used to characterize the 
activity of political leaders or social reformers with beliefs or 
prineiples regarded as pernicious who identify themselves more or 
less closely with the persons or the class that they are trying to 
influence. Just as moles with their unseen, underground boring 
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create havoe which soon becomes apparent on the surface, so, in 
the thought of this writer, do these mischievous agitators pursue 
their incessant and destructive activities. Like most folk-etymol- 
ogy this is ingenious but far from convincing. Moles do not bore 
from within. They are within, or rather beneath, and there they 
remain. The origin of the expression must be sought in some form 
of activity where the agent is and works from within, bringing 
destruction upon those with whom he is associated,—all of which 
fails to apply to the solitary, subterranean mole. 

The metaphor here is that of the sinking of a ship by boring a 
hole through the hull from within with the resultant death and 
destruction of the entire crew. Whether this metaphor originated 
with Goethe I do not know, but in his Natiirliche Tochter we find 
the following lines (Act I, scene 5): 


Lasst endlich uns den alten Zwist vergessen, 

Der Grosse gegen Grosse reizt, von innen 

Das Schiff durchbohrt, das gegen dussre Wellen 

Geschlossen kimpfend nur sich halten kann. 
The King who utters these words is declaiming against secret revo- 
lutionary forces which were seeking to destroy the ship of state. 
The whole situation, therefore, as well as the expression itself, 
corresponds so closely with the significance of our idiom that one 
is tempted to regard this very passage as the source of the ex- 
pression in question. 

How one popular expression may give rise to another of differ- 

ent meaning is illustrated in the following quotation from the 
editorial page of the New York World, May 30, 1926: 


anaes then, the Communistic complex has been boring in at a terrific 
rate. 

If I may venture a prediction as to the future of to bore from 
within I would say that I believe the expression is here to stay. It 
is clearly a welcome addition to the phraseology of a large group 
of writers, and that too without the offensive or bizarre character 
of many of our colloquialisms. On the other hand the tragic 
character of the metaphor will be softened down in that transfor- 
mation rather than destruction will be thought of as the result 
desired. One senses this milder attitude in one of the more recent 
instances of the use of the expression: 


The ‘‘boring from within’’ process which radicals in the west have been 
utilizing ever since they captured the machinery of the Republican party in 
North Dakota a few-years ago is highly successful. 

H. Z. Kip 


Connecticut College for Women 
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THE SOURCES OF LESSING’S DIE JUDEN 


Although it is well known that Lessing (1729-81) had a wide 
acquaintance with English drama by the second decade of his 
career, the extensiveness of his reading in that field before 1750 
has not been fully realized. By 1749 he was familiar with at 
least ten Restoration and early eighteenth-century English play- 
wrights—Wycherley, Otway, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Shadwell, 
Lansdowne, Congreve, Etherege, Cibber, Steele—inasmuch as he 
borrowed material from these authors from 1747 to 1749. English 
drama was so little known in Germany at that time that it afforded 
the youthful author an abundance of fresh material for the Ger- 
man stage. The scenario Der Leichtglaubige (1747-48) is based 
on the minor plot of Wycherley’s The Country Wife, this fact be- 
ing stated in Lessing’s manuscript. The fragment Samuel Henzi 
(1749), as Hermann Hettner has pointed out, is indebted to Ot- 
way’s Venice Preserved.’ In the present paper I shall show that 
the main sources of Die Juden (1749) are Vanbrugh’s The Relapse 
(1697) and Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem (1707).? The other 
Iinglish authors mentioned above I shall discuss elsewhere. 

The characters of the Baron and the Fraulein in Die Juden are 
derived from the minor plot of The Relapse.* The Baron, though 
not having comie characteristics, bears a marked resemblance in 
some respects to Vanbrugh’s Sir Tunbelly Clumsey. Both live on 
country estates, one being a rich country gentleman and the other 


1 Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 4th ed. 
(Braunschweig, 1893-4), II, 455. Hettner’s conclusion has been accepted by 
Josef Caro in ‘‘Lessing und die Englander,’’ Euphorion, VI, 474, and by 
Franz Schultz in the fourth edition of Erich Schmidt’s Lessing (Berlin, 1923), 
I, 210. 


2The plays regarded as main sources by Paul Albrecht in his Lessings 
Plagiate (Hamburg, 1888-91), 1, 73 and II, 864-933, contain only minor points 
of Die Juden. 


3 We know that Lessing was interested in Vanbrugh in 1749. In the first 
issue of the Beitriige cur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters (1750), he and 
Mylius published in German translation Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques, Nos. 
18 and 19, in which Vanbrugh is recommended as one of the three leading 
English writers of comedy. In the ‘‘Vorrede’’ (dated October 1749) to the 
Beitrige Lessing referred to Vanbrugh and five other English dramatists in 
such a way as to imply that he regarded them as the chief playwrights of 
their country. In speaking of modern drama, he said: 

‘‘Wir werden besonders unser Augenmerk auf das englische und spanische 
Theater richten. Shakespear, Dryden, Wicherley, Vanbrugh, Cibber, Congreve 
sind Dichter, die man fast bey uns nur dem Namen nach kennet, und gleichwohl 
verdienen sie unsere Hochachtung sowohl als die gepriesenen franzdsischen 
Dichter’’ (Lachmann-Muncker, IV, 52). Lessing laid claim to the authorship 
of this ‘‘ Vorrede’’ (Lachmann-Muncker, VI, 3). 
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a wealthy baron. Both are very fond of their daughters. After 
guarding the girls closely from association with men, both 
urge them to be very friendly with the Reisende and Young 
Fashion. The two fathers make strikingly similar comments con- 
cerning their daughters to the prospective sons-in-law, saying or 
implying that the charms of the girls are due to nature rather 
than to art. One says: 

What she wants in Art, she has by Nature; what she wants in Experience, 


she has in Breeding; and what’s wanting in her Age, is made good in her 
Constitution.¢ 


The German character remarks: 


Sie ist wenig unter Leuten ihres gleichen gewesen, und besitzt die Kunst 
zu gefallen, die man schwerlich auf dem Lande erlernen kann, und die doch 
oft mehr, als die Schénheit selbst vermag, in einem sehr geringen Grade. Es 
ist alles bey ihr noch die sich selbst gelassne Natur.5 

The particular points of likeness between the Fraulein and the 
youthful, naive Miss Hoyden are equally evident. A hoyden is ‘‘a 
rude, or ill-bred girl (or woman); a boisterous noisy girl, a 
romp.’’® The Fraulein is characterized as ‘‘das wilde Ding.’’? 
Both girls are very fond of being in the company of men. Young 
as they are, both are exceedingly desirous of getting married. 
When Sir Tunbelly arranges for Hoyden’s marriage, she is over- 
joyed, and at Young Fashion’s request for her consent she re- 
plies, ‘‘Sir, I never disobey my Father in any thing, but eating of 
green Goosberries.’’"®> When the Baron offers the hand of the 
Fraulein to the Reisende, the girl declares, ‘‘Ich versichre Sie, ich 
werde nie dem Papa mit mehrern Vergniigen gefolgt haben.’” 
In both Die Juden and the corresponding portion of The Relapse, 
the country folk are presented at home rather than in the city. 

The Reisende in Die Juden was developed from the Aimwell 
of Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem.” In other words, Aimwell 


4ITII, iii; London, 1697, p. 59. 

5 Se. vi; Lachmann-Muncker, I, 384. 

6A New English Dictionary, ed. James A. H. Murray and others (Oxford, 
[1888 ff.]), V, 432. 

7 Se. vi; Lachmann-Muncker, I, 383. 

8IV, i; London, 1697, p. 63. 

®Se. xxii; Lachmann-Muncker, I, 409. 

10 Lessing seems to have been well read in Farquhar. He used The Constant 
Couple and Sir Harry Wildair as important sources for Minna von Barnhelm 
(ef. Schmidt, op. cit., I, 445-46; 456) In a letter to Karl Lessing dated July 
6, 1769, the famous dramatist took his younger brother to task for borrowing 
too freely from Farquhar without acknowledging the indebtedness. 
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has replaced Young Fashion, the corresponding character of The 
Relapse.** Both the Reisende and Aimwell travel incognito. ?” 
Both ride horseback. Both rescue the Baron-Lady Bountiful and 
the Fraulein-Dorinda from robbers. In both plays other char- 
acters seek to learn the identity of the Reisende-Aimwell by having 
Lisette-Cherry question his servant (in The Beaux Stratagem his 
pretended servant).1* In both eases the servant invents a story 
that his master is a nobleman who has had to flee because of a 
duel.1* The change in the Reisende-Aimwell from an adventuring 
younger brother of a lord to an idealized Jew was occasioned by 
Lessing’s use of the theme of religious tolerance, which in turn 
was probably suggested by Gellert’s treatment of the theme in 
Die Das Leben der schwedischen Grafin von G.* or by the satire on 
the Catholies in The Beaux Stratagem. Near the end of Farquhar’s 
play Aimwell confesses to Dorinda that he is not a lord'*; Lessing 
changes the motivation of this confession by adding that the Reisen- 
de is a Jew. 

Martin Krumm is the Gibbet of Farquhar’s comedy—a high- 
wayman posing as a respectable citizen. Both tell the Reisende- 
Aimwell that the country is infested with brigands. Both are 
suspected by the Reisende-Aimwell of being robbers. Both make 


11 This substitution was easily made, inasmuch as both Aimwell and Young 
Fashion are younger brothers who pose as their titled elder brothers and there- 
by win heiresses. 

Several of Lessing’s scenarios contain proof that the dramatist combined 
characters, motifs, and details from various sources. In the sketch Der Vater 
ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck (1748-49?) he indicates that the Baron von Modisch 
was to be modeled on the Lord Froth of Congreve’s The Double Dealer, where- 
as the plot is not taken from that play. In the scenario Alcibiades he refers 
by page or section numbers to five sources—eight times to ‘‘Plut.’’, three 
times to ‘‘W.G.’’, twice to Otway’s Alcibiades, once to Campistron’s version, 
and once to ‘‘ Al. W. H.’’ In ‘‘Von den lateinischen Trauerspielen,’’ Theatra- 
lische Bibliothek, Zweites Stiick (1754), he reveals his method of sketching a 
play. After discussing Seneca’s Hercules Furens, he gives in the section 
‘*Vorschlag fiir einen heutigen Dichter’’ suggestions for the treatment of the 
Hercules theme for the modern stage. He follows now Seneca and now Euri- 
pides, and row departs from both. 

12 Though later reported to be his titled brother, Aimwell is at first entirely 
incognito. 

13 In Farquhar this task is assigned also to a male servant (Scrub). 

14 For the duel story compare Christoph’s words in sc. xiv (Lachmann- 
Muncker, I, 398-9) with Archer’s lines in III, iii (Comedies of Mr. George 
Furquhar [London, 1721], Vol. Il; The Beaux Stratagem, p. 35). This 
parallelism is cited by Albrecht (op. ctt., II, 916-17). 

15 Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., I, 146. 

16 V, iii; Farquhar, op. cit., p. 80. 
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presents to Lisette-Cherry. Krumm’s first name, Martin, is the 
same as that assumed by the disguised Archer. 3” 

Christoph and Lisette resemble Archer and Cherry, respective- 
ly, in specifie points. . 

Lessing seems to have begun his play as comedy of manners, an 
early stage of the drama evidently being the fragmentary scenario 
Der Dorfjunker.* The leading character in this sketch, Herr von 
Wahn, is obviously intended as a satirical picture of the crude 
country squire. He is a rough, proud country gentleman who plans 
to marry his oldest daughter, Fraulein Angelica, to another rough 
country squire, Herr von Garloh. Herr von Wahn and his daughter 
remind one of Vanbrugh’s rough Sir Tunbelly Clumsey and Miss 
Hoyden. 7° As in the corresponding portion of The Relapse and 
in Die Juden, the scene is on the estate of the country gentleman. 
Although in Die Juden the Baron has lost the comie aspect, his 
assumption that the highest ambition of the Reisende must be to 
become his son-in-law”® is in harmony with the pride characteristic 
of Herr von Wahn. In the ease of the Fraulein, something of the 
comic aspect remains. 

Inasmuch as elements from The Relapse and The Beaux Strata- 
gem were combined in the final version of Die Juden, Herr von 
Garloh in Der Dorfjunker may have been intended to be modeled 
on Farquhar’s Sullen, a crude country squire,?? and perhaps a 
character somewhat like Farquhar’s Aimwell, the prototype of the 


17 The assumption of Albrecht (op. cit., II, 868-69) that the whole name of 
Martin Krumm in Die Juden (1749) was taken from Weisse’s Die Jubelhoch- 
zeit (1773) is precluded by chronology. 

18 The author frequently altered a dramatic plan before finally completing 
a play. He made at least two plans (perhaps three) for Die Matrone von 
Ephesus, two for Der Freigeist, two for Die gliickliche Erbin (first called Die 
Klausel im Testamente), three for Der Schlaftrunk, two for Nathan der Weise, 
and three or four for Emilia Galotti. Emilia Galotti, a domestic tragedy 
(biirgerliches Trauerspiel) based on the old Roman story of Virginia, was 
evidently begun as a non-domestic tragedy (Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., II, 4-6). 

19 It has long been surmised that Der Dorfjunker was connected with Eng- 
lish drama (cf. Franz Muncker in Lachmann-Muncker, III, ‘‘Vorrede,’’ pp. 
X-xi). 

20 Well stated by Waldemar Oehlke in Lessing wnd seine Zeit (Munich, 1919). 
I, 123-24: ‘*Wir verstehen es schwer, dass der vornehme, hochsinnige Baron 
von der Voraussetzung ausgeht, der Besitz seiner Tochter miisse fiir jeden 
noch so hoch Stehenden das selbstverstindliche Ziel gréssten Begehrens sein, 
dass er sie dem fremden Reisenden selbstgefallig zuspricht, ohne auch nur 
dessen Wiinsche zu kennen.’’ 

21 Because Herr von Garloh was evidently not to be presented in the city, 
such characters as Sir Wilfull Witwoud in Congreve’s The Way of the World 
and Belfond Senior in Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia may practically be 
eliminated from consideration as possible originals. 
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Reisende in Die Juden, was to be included in Der Dorfjunker as 
the successful lover. Unfortunately, we have neither the sketch of 
the plot nor a complete list of the characters. 

Let us summarize the argument. English drama was little known 
in Germany at the time of the production of Die Juden (1749). 
Lessing had begun the study of British plays before that time. 
He mentioned Vanbrugh by name in a preface dated 1749 and 
is known to have been familiar with several Farquhar comedies 
later. There are striking similarities between Die Juden and the 
two English plays in question (including some not mentioned in 
this paper). The Baron and the Fraulein are definite counter- 
parts of Sir Tunbelly and Miss Hoyden, respectively, in The Re- 
lapse. The Reisende, Martin Krumm, Christoph, and Lisette re- 
semble Aimwell, Gibbet, Archer, and Cherry, respectively, in The 
Beaux Stratagem in particular points. The action of Die Juden 
shows a marked similarity to the latter part of the main plot of 
Farquhar’s play.2?. Der Dorfjwnker seems to be an intermediate 
stage between the two English comedies and the final version of 
Lessing’s piece. This evidence, it seems to me, warrants the con- 
clusion that The Relapse and The Beaux Stratagem are the chief 


sourees of Die Juden.* 


Pav. P. KIEs 
State College of Washington 


LAUGHTER IN LUCRETIUS 
Many are the comments on the melancholy or the sadness in the 
De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, but few are those on the joy or 
mirth to be found in that same poem. A passage in Book I.919 ff., 
with its vivid expression of laughter, impressed me so much upon 
first reading, that I have long wanted to go on a hunt for more 
of its kind: 


Fiet uti risu tremulo concussa cachinnent 
Et lacrimis salsis umectent ora genasque. 


22 In his early plays Lessing observed the three unities rather strictly. When 
he borrowed material from dramas with complicated plots, he simplified the 
action (cf. Lachmann-Muncker, ITI, 252-55; IX, 234). 

23 The fact that Die Juden differs from the two English plays in type is not 
an objection to my conclusion. Emilia Galotti is a domestic tragedy based on 
non-domestic material, and Miss Sara Sampson a domestic tragedy derived in 
large part from a Restoration comedy (cf. my ‘‘The Sources and Basic Model 
of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson,’’ Modern Philology, XXIV, 65-90). In 
respect to type, Die Juden was presumably influenced to some extent by Steele’s 


The Conscious Lovers (1723). As I shall show elsewhere, this English ‘‘senti- 


mental’’ comedy and purpose play (Tendenzstiick) had a marked effect on 
Lessing’s Der Freigeist, produced at about the same time as Die Juden. 


: 
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These verses are repeated with slight variation in II. 976 ff., 
thus indicating that the author was probably as well satisfied 
with the manner in which these words express the symptoms of 
hearty laughter as Vergil was with his oft-repeated expression of 
fear: 


Obstipui, steteruntque comae, et vox faucibus haesit. 


And why should he not be? All the fundamental physical symp- 
toms of the heartiest mirth, as listed by modern psychologists, ap- 
pear in these lines. Concussa shows the shaking shoulders, risu 
tremulo the vocal reverberations, and lacrimis salsis wmectent ora 
genasque the overflow of tears. 

Lucretius portrays for us no more such hilarious outbursts, but 
we find many possibilities for some degree of laughter. We would 
not all agree on what constitutes his humor. Some would rule 
out sareasm and scorn; and in his note on the passage quoted 
above, Merrill says that cachinno is always of scornful laughter in 
Lucretius. However, in V. 1397 and V. 1403 of his poem we find 
the noun cachinni limited by the adjective dulces and in no sar- 
castie sense. While we assume, then, that this particular example 
is not of the scornful variety, we do include in this discussion a 
wide range of humorous material some of which might be ques- 
tioned on the application of modern standards. 

That there has been a change in the idea of what causes laughter 
is made plain in the study made by Max Eastman entitled The 
Sense of Humor. He explores the sayings of philosophers from 
Aristotle to Bergson for their ideas of laughter and finds in the 
earlier philosophers a recognition of sarcasm and scorn which is 
based on a more intellectual interpretation. In the concepts of 
later philosophers humor is benign and genial, because of a more 
popular interpretation. In turning to modern psychologists with 
their scientific analyses of the causes of the several emotions, we 
find uncertainty about what makes us laugh.? Therefore, taking 
advantage of this uncertainty I shall infer that some still laugh 
when their intellect is tickled and some from the motives shared by 
the many; also that with each of us the appeal may vary with the 
occasion. Consequently, I shall eliminate neither the ancient nor 
the modern brand from the examples to be found in Lucretius. 

Exuberance of feeling which arises from pure enjoyment of na- 


1Cp. Edward L. Thorndike, Educ. Psych., I, 169. 
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ture is very frequent in the De Rerum Natura. In the words of 
Sellar, 

No other writer makes us feel with more reality the quickening of the spirit, 

produced by the sunrise or the advent of spring, by living in fine weather or 
looking on fair and peaceful landscapes. The freshness of the feeling with 
which outward scenes inspire him is one of the great charms of the poem, 
especially as a relief to the pervading gravity of his thought. More than any 
poet, except Wordsworth, he seems to derive a pure and healthy joy from the 
common sights and sounds of animate and inanimate Nature.? 
The very phrases used in his joyous pictures of sunrise, spring, 
grazing flocks, and singing birds, tingle with laughter and glad- 
ness; e. g., ‘‘cum tempestas adridet’’ (II. 32),* ‘‘ridentibus un- 
dis’’ (V. 1005), ‘‘ridenti lepore’’ (II. 502), ‘‘pabula laeta’’ (I. 
14 and 257, II. 317 and 364, and many others), ‘‘laetificos fetus”’ 
(I. 193), and ‘‘laetantia loca aquarum’’ (II. 344). By such gra- 
phie details Lucretius-shows the charm of that Nature whose phe- 
nomena he explains. For it is the species naturae, the aspect of 
nature, together with ratio, reason, which is to banish the fears that 
trouble mankind. * 

Such words as laetus, rideo, cachinno, and gaudium with their 
expression of joy, laughter, and happiness occur very often in one 
form or another through the pages of De Rerum Natura. The fol- 
lowing figures made from the lists in the Index Lucretianus by 
Johannes Paulson furnish objective evidence of the presence of 
laughter in Lueretius. Some form of laetor, laetus, laetitiae or 
laetificos oceurs twenty-eight times in the first five books, forms of 
the verb rideo or the noun risus are found sixteen times, and of 
cachinno or cachinni five times, and gaudium or gaudeo appear in 
some guise eight times. It is true that in some of these passages 
there is a joy of no admirable kind, the most extreme of which is 
found in III. 72, ‘‘erudeles gaudent in tristi funere fratris,’’ but 
happily, such are comparatively few. 

With less kindly laughter, but with an altruistic motive, Lucre- 
tius points the finger of scorn and ridicule at some of the things 
which hinder man’s happiness. Of his ability in this respect Sellar 
says, ‘‘He penetrates below the surface of life, with the searching 
insight! of a great satirist, and sees more clearly into the hearts of 
men, and has a more subtle perception of the secret springs of 


2 The Roman Poets of the Republic, pp. 399-400. 
3 Kelsey’s edition of the text is used for quotations. 
4See 1.148, I1.61, III.93, and VI.41. 
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their unhappiness, than any of his country men.’’> To Lucretius, 
as to us to-day, fear seemed the greatest menace to human happi- 
ness, and in his mind the fear of the gods was one of the most 
disturbing of those fears. Therefore he aims to make a ‘‘laughing 
stock’’ of those traditions to which man is bound in his futile 
attempt to avert the wrath of the gods. In mocking tones he ends 
the harrowing tale of the sacrifice of Iphigenia with the cutting 
words, ‘‘tantum religio potuit suadere malorum’’ and warns Mem- 
mius that he, too, will doubtless at some time be frightened by the 
terrifying words of a seer and seek to withdraw from the paths 
of reason.® In I. 736-739 he easts a slur on the character of the 
Delphic oracle’s utterances: 

quamquam multa bene ac divinitus invenientes 

ex adyto tamquam cordis responsa dedere 

sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 

Pythia quae tripodi a Phoebi lauroque profatur. 

In the following words he makes a target of the ceremonies 
used in the Roman state religion by making them seem a round of 
hollow forms, burdensome and unlovely in nature, especially the 
slaughter for sacrifice: 

nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 

vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras 

nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 

ante deum delubra nec aras sanguine multo 

spargere quadrupedum nec votis nectere vota.? 
Why all these struggles, he says, for what benefit can our favor 
be to the gods, happy and immortal as they are, that they should 
undertake to do anything for our sake?* With this sarcastic fling 
he indicates at once the folly of vain sacrifices to the gods and the 
Epicurean idea of their undisturbed serenity. 

Irony and sarcasm are used freely, too, in regard to the power 
of the gods. In examples of inevitable decay he includes with 
rocks and lofty towers the shrines and images of gods, then adds 
with irony: 

nec sanctum numen fati protollere finis 
posse neque adversus naturae foedera nitif?® 

5 Op. cit., p. 381. 

67.101. f7. 

7V.1198-1202. 


8 Cp. V.165-168. 
8 V.309-310. 
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Again in II. 1095 ff., with what irony he closes the list of the in- 
credible powers of a god! Who could turn all the heavens at 
once, he asks, and heat all the earths, be everywhere all the time, 
shake the sky with thunder and hurl bolts of lightning? To such 
a one we would have to give eredit for frequently destroying his 
own temples and of often venting his aimless wrath upon the in- 
nocent while his weapons pass by the guilty. There is little dig- 
nity left in such a god as he pictures in the last verses of this 
passage. 

To rid man of the fear of deata Lucretius undertakes to prove 
that all things are made up of atoms and that the soul of man is 
mortal, being made up of atoms finer and smoother than the rest. 
In his arguments he often makes use of the reductio ad absurdum. 
The quotation at the beginning of this paper, which portrays such 
hearty laughter, is the close of an argument against Anaxagoras’ 
theory that things are made up of particles in nature like them- 
selves, He treats in a similar manner Heraclitus’ theory that fire 
is a basic element ’° and that of such as Empedocles who declare 
that all things are from four originals, fire, air, earth, and water.” 
In several passages of Book III, in arguments against the immor- 
tality of the soul, is shown the same spirit of ridicule. His twen- 
tieth argument is based on the fact that living creatures are found 
in cadavers. He asks how they get in. Do the souls go on a hunt 
for the seeds of worms and build there a dwelling-place, or do 
they, so to speak, enter ready-made??? His next argument is that, 
if the vis animi did not come from fixed seed but were immortal 
and changed about, we should have hounds that fled from deer, 
hawks that fled the dove, animals with wisdom and men without."* 
A little further on, in IIT. 776 ff., we are shown how ridiculous is 
the idea of many souls crowding about at conception and birth, 
vying with each other to enter the new body, unless, perchance, 
they have made an agreement that the first one there should enter 
first. Although the rational mind may see the injustice of his 
sallies, the popular mind will share the laugh and pass on. 

Another cause of unhappiness to man, though to a lesser degree, 
receives an extended discussion in the fourth book. Near the close 


10 1.701 ff. 

11 1.759 ff. 

12 Cp. III.727 ff. 
13 [11.746 ff. 
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we have a fine bit of raillery on the illusions brought about by 
Venus in disguising the imperfections of loved ones.’* This passage 
Constant Martha believed to have been taken from some Greek 
poet of the New Comedy, lost today.*® Martha’s opinion is, how- 
ever, that, whether the passage is Lucretius’ own or an imitation, 
the use of Greek words in this context is very piquant and natural, 
for Greek was in Rome the language of gallantry. We are the more 
conscious of the raillery in this passage since the image of the dig- 
nified Venus, the great procreative power of Nature, still lingers 
in our minds where it was deeply impressed by the fine invocation 
of the first book. 

Here and there we find a harmless irony which might be in- 
tended as much for the entertainment as the persuasion of the 
reader; e. g., the illustration of the dissimilarity in the shape of 
the primal elements, 

ne tu forte putes serrae stridentis acerbum 

horrorem constare elementis levibus aeque 

ac musaea mele, per chordas organici quae 

mobilibus digitis expergefacta figurant.1¢ 
Would mot one be as much amused as convinced at the comparison 
of the rasp of a creaking saw with the melodious tones of an 
organ? In IV. 792ff., Lueretius gives us a regular ‘‘movie”’ 
scene with stmulacra as actors. Of course, in either case he is 
aiming to convince the reader of his point, but he chooses an 
amusing way of doing it. 

By various kinds and degrees of laughter, then, we have one 
means by which the poet keeps h's promise of sweetening the rim 
of the cup with yellow honey, 

sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 


cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore ;17 


and the earnest enthusiasm of his message is no less effective. 


University of Iowa LovuIsa V. WALKER 


14 TV.1153-1191. 

15 See Le Poéme de Lucréce, p. 208. 
16 TT.410-413. 

171.936 ff. 
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The Weavers in German Literature. By Solomon Liptzin. Hesperia, Schriften 

zur germanischen Philologie. Gottingen & Baltimore, 1926. 

In showing the importance of the weaver motif in German literature much 
of the material presented by the author has been heretofore entirely unknown. 
The treatment of the drama is brought up to the present day while the treat- 
ment of lyric poetry does not extend beyond the years following the weaver 
uprising in 1844. A poet like Josef Schiller, himself a weaver, who wrote 
Des alten Webers Klagelied is not even mentioned. Mr. Liptzin has failed 
to trace the influence of the weaver revolt on social poetry in general or to 
consider poetry in which the weavers are not the principal heroes. Freiligrath’s 
revolutionary poem Wie mans macht was directly inspired by the weaver revolt. 
So were many poems from the pens of the poets connected with the Rheintsche 
Zeitung. When the author furthermore disregards on principle many socialistic 
and communistic lyrics because they are without esthetic value we must take 
exception to such a procedure. Political and social poetry can not be judged 
by its esthetic value and Mr. Liptzin seems to condemn his own work by such 
a statement. Outside of Heine’s song and Hauptmann’s drama there is hardly 
any weaver poetry to which any artistic merit can be attributed. In other 
places also the author’s judgment is at fault. The starving loom-workers 
were not ‘‘the literary pioneers of the proletariat,’’ and the bearers of the 
revolutionary ideas of the forties, journeymen, students, poets, should not be 
called ‘‘the knights of the gutter and their allies of the attics.’’ Heine’s 
Deutschland—Ein Wintermarchen was written after and not before the poet’s 
first return to Germany and its prologue is not a ‘‘glorification . . . of the 
utopian ideals of St. Simon’’ but a poetical expression of the revolutionary 
ideas of Karl Marx. What Mr. Liptzin thinks of the meaning and purpose 
of social poetry is not quite clear. In one place he seems to criticise Haupt- 
mann for his failure to suggest a remedy for the social evil and in another 
he states that the weaver poems enriched German literature although they 
‘‘were largely poems with a purpose, poems that frequently overemphasized 
the ethical element at the expense of the purely esthetic.’’ In spite of these 
shortcomings the dissertation is in many respects a valuable contribution to 
the literary history of the nineteenth century. 

ERWIN G. GUDDE 
University of California. 





